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31  Balboa 
bus  line  to 
get  electric 
conversion 


by  Wylie  Wong 

Construction  to  convert  the 
Muni  31 -Balboa  bus  line  from 
diesels  to  electric  trolley  coaches 
will  begin  on  Monday,  July  16. 
Bus  riders  and  street  traffic  should 
not  be  affected,  but  some  residen¬ 
tial  parking  may  be  obstructed. 
Muni  officials  said. 

The  1 8-month-long  construc¬ 
tion  will  not  be  confined  to  any 
one  area  for  long  periods  of  time, 
said  Peter  Straus,  director  of  Muni 
Service  Planning. 

"Most  construction  involves 
installing  wooden  poles  every  100 
feet  or  so  in  sidewalks  for  over¬ 
head  wires,”  said  Straus.  "Rather 
than  having  two  poles,  we  would 
use  existing  P.G.&E.  poles  if  they 
are  strong  enough." 

An  underground  electrical 
cable  to  distribute  power  to  the 
trolleys  will  be  installed  under  the 
the  sidewalks  along  the  route  and 
will  be  from  one  to  two-and  a-half 
feet  deep,  Straus  said. 

Because  construction  will 
occur  under  the  sidewalk,  close  to 
the  street,  it  may  affect  parking  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  said  John 
Katz,  Muni  transit  planner. 

Construction  on  any  one  block 
will  be  done  in  several  phases, 
Katz  said.  The  total  construction 
time  for  a  block  will  be  four  to 
five  weeks,  but  there  may  be 
weeks  or  months  between  each 
phase  of  construction,  he  said. 

Katz  also  said  a  small  substa¬ 
tion  to  provide  power  for  the  over- 
head  wires  will  be  built  at 


Richmond  District's  newest  park? 
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A  bicyclist  and  a  Jogger  enjoy  Fort  Point,  In  the  Presidio  Army  Post.  The  post  Is  undergoing  public  hearings  to  determine  what  kind 
of  park  It  will  be  after  the  Army  leaves  In  1995.  The  Richmond  District's  neighbor  to  the  north  will  become  a  part  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  directed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Washington  High  School.  "The 
substation  will  be  unobtrusive,"  he 
said.  "It  will  be  one  story  high  and 
take  up  half  the  area  of  a  residen¬ 
tial  lot,  60  feet  by  30  feet.” 

Muni  held  public  hearings  on 
the  change  in  1986.  "Electric  trol¬ 
leys  out-perform  diesels.  They  are 
cleaner,  quieter,  and  cheaper,"  said 
Straus.  "People  living  in  residen¬ 
tial  areas  with  hills  complained 
that  diesels  pollute  and  are  noisy." 

The  31  Balboa  is  a  moderate 


bus  line,  according  to  Katz,  and 
serves  the  public  with  an  average 
of  16,696  daily  trips.  Buses  on  the 
route  log  about  1,602  miles  a  day. 

After  the  electric  trolley 
coaches  begin  to  operate  at  the 
end  of  1991  or  the  beginning  of 
1992,  Straus  expects  that 
$350,000  would  be  saved  each 
year  from  diesel  fuel  costs. 
Electricity  for  the  trolleys  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  San  Francisco  at  cost 
from  P.G.&E.  because  the  City 


owns  the  Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir 
that  makes  electricity. 

The  conversion  of  the  31- 
Balboa  to  electric  trolleys  may 
make  the  bus  ride  quicker  for  pas¬ 
sengers.  Straus  said  Muni  awarded 
a  joint  contract  to  Abbett 
Electrical  Corp.  and  Yick  Electric 
Co.,  Inc.  for  $  10.7  million,  $3.3 
million  less  than  expected. 

Because  of  the  savings,  Straus 
said  Muni  is  investigating  the  use 
of  traffic  signal  controls  that 


would  set  green  lights  for  31- 
Balboa  trolleys  approaching  an 
intersection. 

Jeff  Abbett,  vice-president  of 
Abbett  Electric  Corp.,  said  con¬ 
struction  will  begin  on  32nd 
Avenue  and  go  toward  the  beach. 
After  that,  he  said,  construction 
will  move  east  in  the  next  phase  of 
construction  toward  Divisadero 
Street,  and  then  to  Market  Street 
where  the  Balboa  bus  line  termi¬ 
nates  near  the  Ferry  Building. 


Funding  for  youth  court  awaits  S.F.  supervisors'  approval 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

The  Richmond  District  youth 
court  has  tentatively  found 
funding. 

The  Superior  Court  has  includ¬ 
ed  $66  thousand  in  its  1990-91 
budget  to  help  pay  for  the  court, 
according  to  Richmond  District 
Police  Captain  Tim  Hettrich.  The 
budget  prepared  for  continuing  the 
youth  court  was  estimated  at  $135 
thousand.  However,  Hettrich  said, 
that  total  included  paying  psychia¬ 
trists  and  support  staff,  which  can 
be  circumvented,  at  least  temporar¬ 
ily. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors  will  vote  on  the 
Superior  Court  budget  package 
July  16.  If  approved,  the  youth 
court  will  have  funding  to  continue 


its  operations  for  the  coming  year. 

Since  its  inception,  the  youth 
court  has  been  largely  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  with  local  volunteers, 
members  of  the  Richmond  police 
station  and  Safety  Awareness  for 
Everyone  (SAFE)  donating  time 
and  materials  for  its  operation.  As 
well,  the  University  of  California 
Laurel  Heights  campus  donates  a 
meeting  room  where  the  court 
convenes  monthly. 

The  youth  court  is  a  diversion 
program  set  up  to  use  peer  pres¬ 
sure  to  stop  illegal  juvenile  behav¬ 
ior.  Youths  act  as  prosecutors, 
defense  attorneys  and  juries  in  the 
court,  while  an  adult  acts  as  judge 
to  ensure  individual  rights  are  not 
infringed  upon. 

Juries  mete  out  justice  to  defen¬ 
dants  by  requiring  community 


service,  workshops,  or  written 
essays  and  apologies.  As  well,  all 
defendants  are  required  to  attend  a 
three-hour  self-esteem  seminar. 

According  to  Hettrich,  the 
Richmond  court  has  about  a  17 
percent  return  rate  for  sentenced 
youths,  versus  a  40  percent  return 
rate  for  adolescents  processed 
through  the  City's  juvenile  hall.  It 
is  the  success  rate  that  motivates 
Hettrich  to  continue  the  program; 
with  or  without  funding. 

"We  could  function  as  our  own 
entity,"  Hettrich  said. 

An  example  of  that  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  is  Richmond  police  officer 
Lorie  Brophy,  assigned  by  Hettrich 
to  help  with  administering  the 
youth  court.  Brophy's  time  is  well 
spent  according  to  Hettrich. 

"The  reward  is  well  worth 


losing  that  one  officer,"  Hettrich 
said  of  the  value  of  Brophy's  con¬ 
tribution  to  correcting  juvenile 
problems  without  sending  youths 
to  Juvenile  Hall. 

To  date,  the  16-month-old 
Richmond  District  program  has 
sentenced  98  youths,  totaling 
1,741  hours  of  community  service, 
12,895  essay  words,  30  written 
apologies  and  160  hours  of  work¬ 
shops.  The  punishment  is  intended 
to  fit  the  crime  -  a  youth  caught 
defacing  a  Muni  bus  with  graffiti 
might  be  sentenced  to  cleaning 
buses  for  one  weekend. 

"The  jury  is  imaginative  in 
their  sentencing,"  Hettrich  said. 
One  example  of  that  is  a  graffiti 
offender  who  was  required  by  the 
jury  to  write  his  "tag”  2,000  times 
on  paper,  and  turn  it  in  to  the 


Richmond  District  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

Hettrich  would  like  to  see  the 
youth  court  expand  into  other 
neighborhoods  in  the  City.  A  court 
was  recently  started  in  the 
Ingleside  District,  but  there  are 
currently  not  enough  students 
involved  to  operate  the  court 
during  the  summer.  Wayward 
youths  there  will  be  sentenced  in 
the  Richmond  youth  court  until 
enough  adolescents  are  organized 
to  carry-on  their  own  court. 

But  the  Richmond  captain 
would  like  to  see  more  coopera¬ 
tion  between  City  departments, 
particular  with  Muni  and  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Department, 
to  allow  defendants  a  better 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  sentenc¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  jury. 
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Voters  hold  the  key 
to  juvenile  justice 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

It's  the  voters  in  San  Francisco 
who  will  decide  how  the  juvenile 
center  is  run  was  the  message  that 
Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer 
Fred  Jordan  gave  the  Richmond 
District  Communty /Police  Forum 
at  its  monthly  meeting. 

Jordan  explained  that  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
jail  is  often  a  matter  of  policy 
rather  than  a  reflection  of  how 
many  offenses  have  been  commit¬ 
ted. 

"In  1965,  we  had  over  400 
youngsters  in  Youth  Guidance 
Center.  Today,  our  capacity  is  only 
117,"  said  Jordan.  "What's  the  dif¬ 
ference?  The  only  difference  has 
to  do  with  policy.  It  doesn't  have 
to  do  with  the  crime  rate." 

Jordan  shared  some  statistics 
with  the  crowd,  citing  that,  in 
1989,  there  were  about  7,000 
referrals  to  the  Youth  Guidance 
Center  and  of  those,  3,100  were 
actually  booked.  Only  10  percent 
of  those  were  serious  violent 
offenses  and  20  percent  were 


related  to  drug  sales,  although, 
Jordan  speculated,  drugs  may 
have  played  some  part  in  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  all  the  offenses. 

That  leaves  about  70  percent  of 
the  kids  who  are  not  violent  and 
who  are  not  committing  serious 
felony  offenses  and  who  are  not 
selling  drugs. 

"Seventy  percent  of  those  kids 
may  need  something  other  than  a 
lock-up,  said  Jordan,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  includes  28  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  adult  correctional  systems. 
"They  may  need  something  that 
has  to  do  with  family,  with 
guiding  them  another  way.  And 
how  do  we  do  that?" 

Saying  that  he  didn't  see  juve¬ 
nile  hall  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  juvenile  crime,  Jordan 
condemned  Y.G.C.  as  a  "crum¬ 
bling  dilapidated,  obsolete  facility 
that  ought  to  be  bulldozed." 

He  strongly  recommended  that 
voters  put  their  money  in  commu¬ 
nity-based  programs  designed  to 
help  the  children  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

"We  don't  need  to  lock  every- 


Since  1972  A 

Residential  •  Commercial  •  Industrial 

QUALITY  EXTEhiOR 
PAINTERS 

"Satisfying  each  customer 
is  the  most  important  thing 
in  our  business. 


Water  Proofing 
Power  Wash 
Non  Union  Prices 
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24  Hour  Interior  Work 
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Richmond  Crime 

Statistics 

Crime  Description 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

as  of  June  24 

6  Month 
Totals 

Homicide 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rape 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1  3 

Robbery 

1  9 

1  1 

1  8 

1  3 

1  5 

1  5 

9  1 

Assault 

46 

41 

58 

34 

48 

30 

257 

Burglary 

50 

41 

51 

50 

42 

4  1 

275 

Theft  (grand  or 

petty) 

161 

123 

1  63 

1  32 

121 

104 

804 

Auto  (break-ins 

or  strippings) 

93 

81 

102 

75 

88 

77 

516 

Other 

340 

300 

375 

366 

379 

254 

2.01  4 

Totals 

71  1 

597 

76  9 

674 

6  96 

5  2  4 

3,971 

body  up,"  Jordan  said,  explaining 
that  the  cost  of  juvenile  hall  or  the 
Log  Cabin  ranch  is  about  $35,000 
for  one  child  in  one  bed  for  one 
year)  compared  to  $8,000  to 
$10,000  for  community-based 
counseling  and  supervision. 

To  decide  who  should  be 
locked  up,  Jordan  described  the 
use  of  a  "scientific  decision¬ 
maker."  More  technically  labeled 
the  "San  Francisco  Juvenile 
Detention  Screening  Criteria,"  this 
is  a  chart  which  "scores"  facts 
about  the  juvenile  brought  into  the 
system,  giving  each  a  numerical 
value. 

Factors  considered  are  such 
things  as  the  most  serious  offense 
with  which  the  juvenile  is 
charged,  whether  or  not  they  pos¬ 
sessed  firearms  or  drugs,  the 
number  of  prior  arrests,  and  their 
current  probation  status.  If  a  juve¬ 
nile  rates  between  zero  and  nine, 
they  are  released.  If  they  rate  ten 
or  more,  then  they  are  booked. 

Speaking  from  the  audience, 
juvenile  probation  officer  Rich 
Merino  disputed  the  effectiveness 
of  the  screening  criteria,  pointing 
out  that  a  juvenile  already  on  pro¬ 
bation,  who  steals  and  wrecks  a 
car,  would  score  only  seven  points 
on  the  scale  and,  thus,  would  be 
eligible  for  immediate  release. 

Jordan  defended  the  scale, 
saying  that  it  includes  an  "override 


option"  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  admitting  officer. 

He  stressed  that  the  needs  of 
the  child  must  be  weighed  against 
public  safety  and  there  are  needs 
and  risks  in  any  decision. 

Ultimately,  taxpayers  must 
consider  how  to  invest  wisely  so 
that  kids  and  families  are  helped, 
but  the  community  is  not  put  at 
risk. 

Jordan  advocated  home  deten¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  juveniles 
in  lieu  of  locking  them  up.  He 
stressed  that,  rather  than  probation 
officers  having  a  caseload  of  50  to 
60  (which  is  the  number  now),  he 
would  have  "intensive  in-home 
family"  caseworkers,  who  would 
handle  only  four  to  six  cases. 

They  would  supervise  school 
attendance,  employment  and  even 
counseling  for  the  family  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

Other  community-based 
options  that  Jordan  supports 
include  placement  in  foster  or 
group  homes  for  juveniles  who 
need  more  supervision  and 
support  than  they  would  receive  in 
their  own  homes. 

Concerning  the  process  within 
Y.G.C.,  Jordan  emphasized  that  he 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  youngsters.  One 
change  he  would  like  to  make  is 
calling  the  facility  "Family 
Evaluation  Services,"  which  he 


hopes  would  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  child  within  the  family  instead 
of  just  treating  the  child  alone. 

"I'll  manage  72  beds  or  I’ll 
manage  100  -  that's  up  to  the 
voters  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,"  said  Jordan  "But 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
controversy  because  some  folks 
want  200  beds,  and  some  people 
are  saying  40.  We're  talking  policy 
and  policy  drives  beds." 

Ocean  Beach 
begins  coast 
erosion  study 

The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  studying  ways  to 
protect  the  Ocean  Beach  shoreline 
from  storm  damage. 

The  study  is  specifically 
looking  at  potential  erosion  and 
storm  damage  to  the  Great 
Highway,  the  Westside  Sewer 
Transport  Box,  beach  and  recre¬ 
ation  areas  and  other  public  facili¬ 
ties. 

A  public  workshop  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  24  at  the  A.P. 
Giannini  Middle  School,  3151 
Ortega  Street  at  7  p.m. 

For  further  information  call 
Richard  Lou,  the  study  manager, 
at  744-3362. 


San  Francisco 's  Largest 
Kitchen  Dealer 

•  Over  20  Kitchen  Displays  • 
Before  You  Buy 
Visit  Our  Showroom! 
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FREE  Design  Service 
Open  7  Days 
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Richmond  District  Sears  set  for  September  closure 


Union  hopes  to  stop  layoffs 


The  Richmond  District  Sears  store  as  It  looks  from  Lone  Mountain,  with  multiple  parking  lots,  Includ¬ 
ing  one  on  the  roof  of  the  39-year-old  building,  which  was  considered  ultra-modern  for  Its  time. 


by  Harry  Johnson 

The  major  employees  union  at 
San  Francisco’s  only  Sears  wants 
to  keep  the  company  from  closing 
the  Richmond  District  department 
store,  scheduled  to  shut  down 
September  15. 

Department  Store  Employees 
Union,  Local  1100,  which  repre¬ 
sents  171  of  the  store's  235 
employees,  wants  to  keep  the  store 
open,  but  Sears  officials  are  intent 
on  closing  the  store  and  are  only 
willing  to  discuss  possible  sever¬ 
ance  pay  packages  for  employees. 

“The  decision  to  close  is  final,” 
said  Sears  representative  Dan 
Fapp  in  Chicago. 

"In  the  last  several  months  we 
looked  at  all  the  options  -  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  cost.  The  store  has  a 
declining  revenue  pattern.  It  has 
been  losing  money  increasingly 
for  the  last  five  years,”  Fapp  said. 

A  major  factor  leading  to  the 
closing  is  its  isolated  location. 
Although  Sears  pioneered  the 
large,  freestanding  store  with  lots 
of  parking,  Fapp  said  people  today 
want  to  shop  in  a  multiple  store 
setting,  and  that  90  percent  of 
Sears'  locations  are  in  a  shopping 
mall  environment. 

He  said  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remodel  and  make  profitable  the 
Richmond  Sears,  at  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Masonic  Avenue, 
which  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
most  Sears  stores. 

The  104-year-old  Chicago- 


based  company  no  longer  owns 
the  property,  which  was  sold  in 
1986  to  Southern  California  devel¬ 
oper  Alexander  Haagen. 

Gwen  Stowers,  who  represents 
the  employees  of  Local  1100,  said 
the  store  could  be  made  profitable 
with  changes  in  merchandising. 
She  said  stores  in  Oakland  and 
Hillsdale  were  tentatively  slated 
for  closing  but  remained  open  due 
to  operational  changes,  including 
new  marketing  strategies. 

The  potential  closures  in 
Oakland  and  Hillsdale  were  not 
publicly  announced  and  are  denied 
by  Sears  management. 

"In  the  last  five  years,  two 
stores  were  scheduled  to  be  closed 
but  the  decisions  were  reversed," 
Stowers  said. 

Stowers  said  in  two  meetings 
with  the  management  of  Sears,  on 
June  18  and  27,  officials  refused 
to  give  the  union  documentation 
for  the  specific  reasons  the 
Richmond  store  is  closing,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  union  to  offer 
specific  proposals  to  help  make 
the  store  profitable. 

"In  our  meeting(s)  with  man¬ 
agement  we  requested  all  docu¬ 
mentation  leading  up  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  close  the  store,  including 
profit  and  loss  statements.  They 
are  legally  required  to  provide 
these  materials,"  she  said. 

"They  were  only  interested  in 
discussing  severance  pay.  With 
their  plan,  most  employees  would¬ 
n't  receive  anything,  including  one 


woman  with  44  years  service." 

Stowers  said  Sears  offered  sev¬ 
erance  pay  only  to  full-time 
employees,  who  number  about  40. 
She  said  no  final  settlement  has 
yet  been  reached. 

Sears  officials  in  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago  refused  to  comment 
to  the  press  on  details  concerning 
the  Richmond  District  Sears' 
financial  position,  but  last  year  the 
retail  giant  had  its  second  best 
year  on  record,  earning  $1.5 
billion  dollars  profit. 

The  Richmond  District  Sears 
store  opened  November  1, 1951. 
Designed  by  San  Francisco  archi¬ 
tect  W.D.  Peugh,  it  was  built  in  13 
months  and  cost  $4  million. 

Originally  it  was  acclaimed  for 


such  features  as  advanced  win- 
dowiess  design,  multilevel 
parking,  five  acres  of  retail  floor 
space  and  a  foundation  set  in 
bedrock.  Wall  murals  in  the  store, 
now  partially  hidden,  depict  400 


years  of  San  Francisco  history. 

The  last  Sears  to  close  in  San 
Francisco  was  the  store  at  Mission 
and  Army  streets,  which  operated 
from  1929  to  1975. 


BALBOA  RUGS 

"BEST  DEALS  IN  THE  RICHMOND" 

LOW  DISCOUNT  PRICES 
FINE  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
Also  machine  made-wool,  poly 
Mon.  -  Sat.  11-6:30  -  Sun.  12-5 
342  Balboa  St.  (between  4th  and  5th  Aves.) 
751-2533 


INTRODUCING  THE  1991  BUICK  PARK  AVENUE 

MOTOR  TREND  MAGAZINE  -  JUNE  1990 

Chalk  up  a  big  win  for  the  home  from  ....  Buick  engineers  have  come  up  with  one  of 
the  quietest,  tightest  and  smoothest-operating  luxury  sedans  we've  ever  driven.  The 
Buick  Park  Avenue  Ultra  was  a  hands  down  winner  in  most  performance  categories. 

CAR  AND  DRIVER  MAGAZINE  -  JUNE  1990 
Overall  the  new  Park  Avenue  Ultra  is  solid,  competent  and  quiet.  It's  a  satisfying  place 
to  spend  time. 

BUICK  -  MAKES  BUYING  AMERICAN  WORTHWHILE 


HERRERA  BUICK -Geary  at  Arguello  Blvds. 
Sales,  Service,  Parts  and  Body  Shop  •  668-5656 
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Richmond  District  voters  support  Julie  Tang  and  supes'  two-term  limit 


by  Harry  Johnson 

If  it  were  up  to  the  Richmond 
District,  the  race  for  Municipal 
Court  Judge,  Office  #1,  would  be 
history. 

The  municipal  court  race  was 
one  item  on  the  June  ballot  that 
Richmond  District  voters  differed 
with  considerably  with  the  overall 
citywide  vote. 

Richmond  District  resident  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Julie 
Tang  had  51  percent  of  the  locals 
voting  her  into  office  in  last 
month's  election,  but  citywide  she 
garnered  46  percent,  four  points 
short  of  a  simple  majority. 

November’s  general  election 
will  pit  her  against  Attorney  Ellen 
Chaitin,  who  ran  a  distant  second 
with  24  percent  or  the  citywide 
vote.  Candidates  William 
O’Connor  and  James  Harrigan 
copped  15  and  14  percent  of  the 
vote  respectively. 

“I’m  very  gratified  for  the 
support  I’ve  received  from  the 
Richmond  District,”  Tang  said. 
“My  neighbors  were  really  rooting 
for  me.  After  the  election,  some, 
who  I  didn’t  even  know,  came 
over  to  my  home  and  gave  me 
candy.” 

Responding  to  the  Chaitin 
campaign  contention  that  she 
lacks  experience,  Tang  retorted, 
“Actually  I’m  more  qualified  than 
Ellen  Chaitin.” 

Governor  George  Deukmejian 


can  legally  appoint  a  judge  to  fill 
the  post,  recently  vacated  by 
Judge  Albert  Wollenberg.  But 
Tang  said  that,  according  to  a 
public  statement  from  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  office,  this  was  unlikely. 

Tang  has  been  a  member  of  the 
S.F.  District  Attorney’s  office 
since  1982.  She  has  prosecuted 
over  100  criminal  cases,  handled 
cases  on  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  part  of  the  family  support 
division  where  her  duties  include 
child  support  and  paternity  cases. 

Greater  name  recognition, 
close  ties  to  the  Asian  community 
and  a  knack  to  charm  an  audience 
are  all  factors  which  led  to  Tang’s 
strong  showing  at  the  polls,  in 
spite  of  Chaitin ’s  18  years  of  jury 
trial  experience  and  the  backing  of 
Mayor  Art  Agnos. 

“I’m  ready  for  an  exciting 
runoff  campaign  and  I  fully  expect 
to  win,”  Tang  said. 

Asked  why  Chaitin  got  only 
about  half  the  votes  that  Tang 
received,  Jim  Rivaldo,  Chaitin's 
campaign  manager,  said,  "People 
supported  her  (Tang)  on  the  basis 
of  political  deals  and  didn't  make 
an  objective  comparison  compari¬ 
son  of  their  legal  qualifications." 

He  said  no  one  he  knows  in  the 
legal  community  "takes  her  (Tang) 
seriously  as  a  lawyer.  They  just 
endorse  her  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Chinese  community. 

Rivaldo  said  the  first  part  of  the 


Chaitin  campaign  was  spent  on 
promoting  name  recognition. 
Now  the  focus  will  be  on  reaching 
more  voters  with  an  objective 
comparison  of  each  attorney's 
qualifications. 

Also  coming  in  November  is  a 
runoff  for  the  City  Tax  Assessors 
seat,  because  none  of  the  four  can¬ 
didates  running  got  a  majority. 

Expect  a  close  runoff;  a  race 
which  pits  supervisors  Richard 
Hongisto  and  Wendy  Nelder,  who 
won  40  percent  and  33  percent  of 
the  vote  of  the  citywide  vote, 
respectively.  Deputy  Assessor 
Paul  Sch wenger  received  18 
percent  and  8  percent  went  to 
Ronald  Kershaw. 

The  Richmond  District  echoed 
the  citywide  vote,  except  in  the 
Presidio  and  Laurel  Heights, 
where  Hongisto  received  several 
percentage  points  less  support. 

Although  the  assessor's  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  considered  a  stepping 
stone  for  political  advancement, 
the  salary,  $104,000,  is  more 
attractive  than  the  supervisors’ 
$24,000  annual  stipend. 

Both  Hongisto  and  Nelder  will 
be  required  to  give  up  their  super¬ 
visor  seats  do  to  the  runoff. 
However,  because  of  the  passage 
of  Proposition  N,  the  measure 
passed  by  the  voters  limiting  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  a  two-term 
limit,  each  would  have  been  eligi¬ 
ble  for  just  one  more  four-year 
term. 

Approved  with  58  percent  of 
the  vote.  Prop.  N  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  to  city  govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  mandates  a  com¬ 
plete  board  turnover  by  1996. 
Each  current  supervisor  (except 
Hongisto  and  Nelder)  will  be 
allowed  to  seek  just  one  more 
term. 

The  two-term  limit  is  very 
popular  here  in  the  Richmond 
District,  where  63  percent  of  the 
voters  gave  it  the  nod.  Voters  in 
Laurel  Heights  and  Presidio 
Heights,  who  make  up  10  percent 
of  the  District’s  vote,  approved  it 
by  an  overwhelming  67  percent. 

Voters  in  the  "Heights"  also 
overwhelmingly  supported 
another  proposition  of  local 


John  M.  Lee ,  MBA 

Real  Estate  Broker 
Century  21  Herd  &  Co. 

Specializing  in: 

•  Equity  Sharing 

•  1031  and  1034  Tax  Exchanges 

•  Special  Senior  Citizen  Services 

•  Financial  Advice 

Please  call  John  for  a  free  confidential  analysis 
of  your  personal  real  estate  situation. 

Bus.  991-4900  Res.  387-6761 


If  you  think  you're  just  overweight, 
take  this  test: 


IDo  you  have  to  catch  your  breath 
•  after  climbing  stairs?  Yes ho — 


2  1s  it  difficult  bending  over  to 

•  tie  your  shoes?  Yes ho — 


3. 

4. 


Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  up  with 
your  kids  in  the  park?  Yes _ ho _ 


Does  going  to  the  beach  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable?  Yes _ ho_ 


If  you've  answered  YES"  to  any  of  these  questions, 
you  may  be  defined  as  medically  obese.  If  you  want 
to  take  weight  off  and  learn  to  maintain  your  new  weight, 
we  urge  you  to  call  The  OPTIFAST®  Program  -  the  hospital- 
based  medical  weight  management  program  that 
succeeds... because  it  combines  our  medical,  nutritional 
and  behavior  modification  professionals  with  your  own 
commitment. 


OPTKAST 


ProScan 


(415)  750-5775 


rhe  first  step  is  the  easiest.  To  attend  our  free  OPTIFAST 
Orientation  Session,  just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help. 


1989Sando7  nutrition  Corporation 


just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  £+3 

ation  450  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco  *** 


concern,  the  firefighter  initiative, 
Proposition  F,  which  was  defeated 
by  San  Francisco  voters  by  four 
percentage  points  (48-52  percent). 

This  controversial  proposition 
would  have  wrested  control  of  the 
fire  department  from  the  mayor’s 
office  and  fixed  staffing  levels  in 
the  city  charter.  Any  changes 
would  have  required  a  public  vote. 
The  firefighters’  union  portrayed 
it  as  a  safety  issue,  the  mayor’s 
office  called  it  an  unnecessary 
overtime  pay  grab. 

Voters  in  the  Laurel  and 
Presidio  Heights  voted  to  reject 
the  proposed  charter  amendment 
by  61  percent,  well  above  the  City 
average.  The  Inner  Richmond  also 
said  no  to  the  proposal  by  54 
percent  while  the  Outer  Richmond 
said  no  by  the  slim  margin  of  5 1 
to  49  percent. 

In  the  statewide  battle  for  rail 
transit,  Richmond  voters  were 
only  one  percentage  point  off  the 
statewide  totals,  voting  to  approve 


Proposition  116  by  73  percent. 
The  $2  billion  measure  will  go 
toward  building  a  multitude  of  rail 
projects  in  the  state. 

In  the  Richmond  District  light 
rail  for  Geary  Boulevard  has  been 
recommended  to  replace  the  38 
Muni  bus  line  serving  50,000 
riders  a  day. 

Money  was  approved  to  study 
the  prospects  via  Proposition  B, 
passed  by  City  voters  in 
November,  1989,  allowing  for  a 
1/2  cent  sales  tax  increase  to  pay 
for  transit  projects. 

Although  three  quarters  of  the 
district  voted  to  support  rail  pro¬ 
jects,  rail  for  Geary  Boulevard 
will  not  be  without  a  fight,  with 
the  Geary  Boulevard  merchants, 
the  Richmond  Community 
Association  and  Save  Our 
Richmond  Environment  opposed 
to  an  above  ground  system. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  light  rail 
for  the  38  line  could  take  from 
five  to  10  years  to  complete. 


William  Gee  wins  University  of 
San  Francisco  alumnus  award 

Richmond  District  resident 
William  Gee  has  captured  the 
prestigious  alumnus  award  from 
the  University  of  San  Francisco 
School  of  Dentistry  for  40  years 
of  distinguished  community 
service. 

Gee  graduated  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  dental  school  in  1951, 
and  has  had  a  practice  in 
Chinatown  since  he  graduated. 

Gee  founded  On  Lok  Senior 
Health  Services,  an  innovative 
program  devoted  to  helping  frail 
and  elderly  patients  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  As 
well.  Gee  helped  establish  North 
East  Medical  Services,  an  orga¬ 
nization  of  private  physicians 
devoted  to  helping  Chinatown 
and  North  Beach  residents  with 
low  income,  language  and  cul¬ 
tural  difficulties  get  proper 
health  care. 

Bom  in  Canton,  China,  Gee 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  1943. 

His  numerous  commitments 


Parents:  Open  the  World  to  your  Child! 


LYCEE  FRANCAIS  INTERNATIONAL 

The  International  French  School 
A  bilingual  school  offering  an 
internationally  proven  program 
for  your  child. 

For  information  about  our  next  OPEN  HOUSE 
CALL:  Elizabeth  Hughes  668  -  1833 

San  Francisco  Marin 

Pre-school  through  12th  Grade  Pre-school  through  5th  Grade 
3301  Balboa  St.  50  El  Camino  Dr. 

San  Francisco,  CA.,  94121  Corte  Madera,  CA.,  94925 


The  gift  for  your  child's  future ... 


Dr.  William  Gee 


to  community  service  include 
being  the  past  presidents  of  both 
the  S.F.  Commission  of  Aging 
and  the  S.F.  Adult  Day  Care 
Health  Planning  Council. 
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Happy  fourth  of  July  to  all  of  you  - 
and  stop  shooting  off  those  noisy 
fireworks!  Can  anyone  tell  me 
why  Americans  find  it  necessary 
to  celebrate  freedom  by  recreating  the 
sounds  of  war? 

Yes,  that  was  my  curmudgeon-style 
column  opening.  It  seems  to  me  that  there's 
not  enough  curmudgeoning  to  go  around. 
Sometimes  in  trying  to  keep  this  column 
light  and  rolling  along,  I  go  into  perky  over¬ 
load.  Bah,  humbug,  I  say  (just  a  little  touch 
of  Christmas  in  July). 

But,  enough  about  me.... 

Congratulations  to  Tom  Field  and  Paul 
von  Beroldingen  who  were  both  named 
"Citizen  of  the  Year,"  at  the 
Community/Police  Forum  in  June.  They 
were  chosen  for  (among  other  things)  their 
unfailing  support  of  the  forum,  Richmond 
District  youth  court,  and  the  "Wipe-out 
Weekends,"  which  are  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
graffiti  on  Muni  buses. 

Tom  hasn't  yet  received  his  award 
because  he  missed  the  meeting.  It  was,  iron¬ 
ically  enough,  his  first  absence  since 
January  1988  when  the  forum  was  created. 
Tom  was  taking  a  well-deserved  break  in 
Sonora  Bay,  Mexico,  and  enjoyed  this  vaca¬ 
tion  so  much,  he  says  he  might  just  take 
another  one  someday. 

Returning  triumphant  from  the  National 
Forensic  League  Speech  Tournament  at  San 
Jose  State  were  graduating  seniors  Cary 
Champlin  and  Julio  Rosa  and  juniors 
Spencer  Chandler  and  Chris  Crag,  all  from 
George  Washington  High,  who  all  placed 
within  the  top  twelve  in  competition. 

There  was  standing  room  only  at  a  recent 
poetry  reading  when  Lafayette  Elementary 
School  second  graders  joined  special  educa¬ 
tion  students  from  the  fourth  grade  to  read 
their  poems  and  to  present  three  self-pub- 
lished  books  of  original  poetry  to  the  Anza 
Branch  Library  Children's  Room. 

After  learning  the  rudiments  of  poetry 
from  poet/teacher  Susan  Herron  Sibbet  and 
writing  poems  of  their  own,  the  fourth 
graders  taught  the  second  graders  what  they 
learned.  (In  case  you're  wondering,  the  two 
rules  of  poetry  writing  are:  1.  every  word 
counts;  and,  2.  you  can't  make  a  mistake,  as 
long  as  it  comes  from  your  heart.) 

My  own  favorite  poem  spoke  about 
hearing  one's  sister  snore  in  the  night.  I'm 
sure  the  young  poet's  sister  was  delighted  to 
have  everyone  in  school  know  that  she 
snores. 

However,  there  was  no  joy  in  Mudville 
when  the  Richmond  Raiders  (a.k.a.  the 
Richmond  District  police  department)  lost 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
Softball  League  championship  9-4  to 
Central  Station. 

"Errors  and  walks  killed  us,"  said  Officer 
Lindsay  Suslow,  one  of  several  Richmond 
team  stand-ins  from  the  Taraval  district. 
Because  of  scheduling  conflicts,  several 
members  of  the  actual  Richmond  team  were 
replaced  by  stand-ins  from  Taraval,  which,  I 
think,  opens  the  door  to  claiming  that,  in 
fact,  the  Richmond  team  did  not  lose  the 


photograph  library,  open  to  the  public,  at 
244  Kearny.  They  also  offer  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication  about  lighthouses. 

Thank  goodness  that  summer  is  now  here 
and  San  Francisco's  brief  hot  spell  is  over. 
Having  grown  up  in  the  Midwest  (where  we 
repeat,  all  the  sweaty  summer  long,  "it's  not 
the  heat,  it's  the  humidity"),  I  get  a  real  kick 
out  of  the  idea  that  "summer's  cornin'"  is 
synonomous  with  "baby,  it’s  cold  outside." 
So,  be  sure  to  bundle  up  when  you're  fog¬ 
bathing  at  the  beach. 


championship  -  Taraval  did. 

Two  young  tourists  from  Japan,  fans  of 
Officer  Bill  Decarsky  (although  how  they 
heard  of  him  in  Japan,  I'm  not  sure),  got 
their  first  taste  of  root  beer  at  the  baseball 
game.  After  some  initial  hesitation  -  the  lan¬ 
guage  barrier  had  to  be  overcome  enough  to 
explain  that  it  wasn't  real  beer  -  the  bever¬ 
age  was  a  hit  (no  pun  intended). 

Clement  Street  has  been  immortalized 
(not  for  the  first  time.  I'm  sure)  in  a  guide 
book  called  "Northern  California  -  Off  the 
Beaten  Path,"  (by  Mark  Williams,  1989). 
My  office  faces  onto  Clement  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  beaten  path,  so  I'm  a  little  bit 
puzzled  by  this. 

There's  another  mystery  in  the  District 
that  I  would  like  the  answer  to  -  what  is  the 
meaning  or  purpose  of  the  neatly  paved  con¬ 
crete  oval  surrounded  by  the  low  concrete 
wall  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Euclid  and 
Collins?  The  oval  is  barren  of  anything  but  a 
solitary  trashcan  and  I've  never  seen  anyone 
enter  the  space,  although  it  seems  carefully 
designed  for  ...  well,  I  don't  know  what. 

In  other  news  -  Jack  Bethards  of 
Schoenstein  &  Company  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  pipe  organ  during  the 
recent  Court  of  Historical  Review  regarding 
whether  the  piano  accordion  should  be 
declared  the  official  musical  instrument  of 
San  Francisco.  Saying  that  S.F.  has  more 
civic  pipe  organs  than  any  city  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Bethards  claimed  that 
a  good-size  pipe  organ  could  generate 
enough  decibels  to  decimate  the  Richmond 
and  part  of  the  Sunset.  Personally,  I  didn't 
find  that  to  be  a  selling  point. 

Although  Judge  George  T.  Choppelas  (a 
long-time  Richmond  resident  and  fan  of  the 
kazoo)  did  not  rule  in  favor  of  the  accordion 
(or  the  pipe  organ),  a  suggestion  by  Wayne 
Wheeler  that  the  foghorn  be  declared  the 
official  sound  of  San  Francisco  was 
approved  by  the  entire  court. 

Wheeler,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Lighthouse  Society,  is  currently  seeking  a 
berth  for  his  group's  lightship,  which  has  a 
foghorn  of  its  own  and  was  once  a  relief 
ship  for  all  the  West  Coast  lightships. 

The  group  is  also  working  to  preserve  the 
fog  signal  building  (built  in  1883  under  the 
north  tower  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge)  as  a 
museum  after  the  Coast  Guard  turns  it  over 
to  the  care  of  the  GGNRA.  This  is  part  of 
his  ongoing  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
foghorns  (or  at  least  their  sound),  although 
they  are  considered  obsolete  because  of  the 
use  of  electronic  equipment  on  the  ships. 


Foghorn  devotees  can  call  the  Lighthouse 
Society  at  362-7555  for  more  information 
about  their  activities.  The  non-profit  society, 
founded  in  Arizona  (by  homesick  lovers  of 
the  fog,  no  doubt),  operates  a  research  and 


Send  us  a  vacation  postcard,  do  The 
Richmond  ReView,  P.O.  Box  590596,  S.F.  , 
CA  94159.  Or  phone  in  column  items  to 
the  24-hour  hotline  at  387-2843.  Be  sure  to 
include  a  return-call  phone  number. 


Points 
Adjustable  Rate 
Mortgage. 


No 

BALLOON 

PAYMENT 


Visit  us  and  make  yourself  at  home  with  a 
Sumitomo  Adjustable  Rate  Mortgage.  Offer  good 
through  September  1, 1989. 

<0*  Sumitomo  Bank 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California  Member  FDIC 


Come  in  and  meet  our  new  branch  manager, 
Hisashi  Takiguchi 

Geary  Office 
5255  Geary  Blvd. 

668-5511 


Shop  Environmentally! 
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Madame  Mao  pleads  her  case  in  riveting,  dramatic  play 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

"I  am  not  an  ornament  on 
Mao's  lapel"  declares  Madame 
Mao,  and  indeed  she  isn't.  The 
question  of  what  she  is  -  to 
Chairman  Mao,  to  China  and  to 
herself  -  is  explored  in  "Madame 
Mao's  Memories,"  at  the  Asian 
American  Theater. 

Kim  Miyori,  most  popularly 
known  for  her  role  in  the  televi¬ 
sion  series  "St.  Elsewhere,"  stars 
in  this  one-woman  play,  written  by 

'Ultimately,  she 
...  took  it  too 
far.'  -  Miyori 

Henry  Ong  and  directed  by  Robin 
McKee.  Miyori  ably  portrays 
Madame  Mao  from  her  youth  as 
the  Shanghai  actress  "Blue 
Apple,"  to  her  old  age,  confined 
by  house  arrest  and  dying  of  throat 
cancer. 

The  play  takes  place  during  the 
course  of  one  day  in  her  solitary 
cell.  Mao,  accused  of  murdering 
30,000  people  and  persecuting 
70,000  more,  whiles  away  the 


time  reviewing  her  life,  defending 
herself  against  her  attackers. 

"They  say  that  I  used  my  sex  to 
gain  power,"  Mao  muses.  "Well, 
of  course,  I  did,"  she  responds  to 
her  past  detractors.  "What  matters 
in  the  long  run  is  power." 

The  use  -  and  misuse  -  of 
power  are  explored  in  this  play,  as 
are  the  dynamics  of  how  women 
attain  power  and  how  powerful 
women  are  treated  (punished?)  by 
society. 

Madame  Mao  rebelled  against 
the  traditional  role  assigned 
Chinese  women  where  "unmarried 
women  obey  their  fathers,  married 
women  their  husbands,  and 
widows  their  sons."  She  claims  to 
have  unbound  her  own  feet  as  a 
girl  and  to  have  become  an  actress 
to  utilize  the  theater's  "power  to 
propagandize." 

However,  because  she  was  an 
actress,  no  one  took  her  political 
aspirations  seriously.  When  she 
first  became  attracted  to  Mao,  it 
was  his  power,  both  personal  and 
political,  that  intrigued  her. 

Although  her  marriage  to  Mao 
ultimately  gave  her  the  power  she 
sought,  his  death  brought  her  per¬ 
secution.  He  was  revered  while 
she  was  placed  under  house  arrest, 


Take  a  chance  and  let  your 
Summer  Sizzle  with  $$ 
in  your  pocket.  Buy  AVON 
for  yourself  and  sell  to 
your  family  and  friends. 

Call  Flo 

333-2866  or  437-3166 


FRAMING 

SHOP 


DO-IT-  YOURSELF  AND 
CUSTOM  FRAMING 

Great  SERVICE  •  Experienced  staff  to  serve  you 

Great  SELECTION  *  Large  selection  of  wood  and 

metal  mouldings! 

Great  SAVINGS  •  Personal  and  corporate 


consultation  available 

I - - 1 - - I 

I  20%  OFF  |  Free  I 

I  Do  it  yourself  framing  |  Custom  Labor  I 

‘Excludes  readymades  &  |  ‘Excludes  shadow  I 

unl-frames  ^  boxes 

1020  Clement  St. 

(Between  11th  and  12th  Avenues) 

387-7844 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

SERVING  THE  RICHMOND  DISTRICT  FOR  18  YEARS! 


Kim  Miori  stars  as  Madame  Mao  at  the  Asian  American  Theater 


although  according  to  her,  "He 
signed  the  death  warrants,  we 
acted  together." 

Madame  Mao's  actions,  atro¬ 
cious  as  they  were,  slowly  become 
comprehensible  as  a  natural  -  if 
malignant  -  outgrowth  of  her 
desire  to  change  society. 

"Ban  everything  that  holds 
back  the  Revolution,"  she 
declares,  exulting  in  her  remem¬ 
bered  power.  "I  am  no  longer 
merely  a  player,  now  I  can  orches¬ 
trate  ...  I  am  the  director,  I  am  the 
writer." 

Playwright  Henry  Ong  drew 
his  material  from  an  in-depth 
interview  that  Madame  Mao  gave 
to  an  American  woman  journalist 
who  was  studying  in  China,  as 
well  as  from  numerous  other 
sources  not  so  favorable  to 
Madame  Mao. 

In  preparation  for  her  portrayal, 
Miyori  also  studied  conflicting 
accounts  of  Madame  Mao's  life. 
She  finds  it  interesting  that,  as 
many  different  people  see  it,  that 
is  how  many  different  opinions 
they  have  about  the  woman. 

"It  depends  on  the  viewer's 
point  of  view  how  they  interpret 
it.  A  lot  of  people  find  this  to  be  a 
non-judgmental  piece,"  says 
Miyori,  who  feels  that  Madame 
Mao  can  be  seen  as  heroic  in  the 
sense  that  she  has  a  conviction  and 
she  commits  to  it  wholeheartedly. 
However,  the  flip  side  is  how  that 
vision  can  be  distorted,  with 
power  being  misused  for  vindic¬ 
tive  means. 

"As  an  actress  I  had  to  find 
something  sympathetic  about  her 
to  play  the  part  convincingly," 
says  Miyori.  "You  have  to  under¬ 
stand  that  people  who  do  this 
(kind  of  thing)  don't  feel  that  they 
are  doing  anything  wrong.  So  I've 
had  to  explore  that  whole  justifi¬ 
cation  for  her  own  psychological 
workings  and  how  she  was  able  to 


justify  her  actions,  however  horri¬ 
ble,  to  herself.” 

"Ultimately,  objectively,  I  think 
she  was  a  woman  who  ..."  Miyori 
pauses,  searching  for  the  right 
words,  "who  took  it  too  far,"  she 
finishes. 

"A  friend  of  mine  described  her 
as  psychotic.  My  (work)  is  to 
portray  the  progression  of  that 
psychosis,  because  even  if  you 
start  with  a  relatively  normal 
person,  depending  on  what 
happens  to  them  during  their  life, 
they  can  make  certain  choices  that 
just  sort  of  lead  them  -  it  snow¬ 


balls.  After  a  certain  point,  they 
lose  control." 

Although  the  play  is  about  one 
woman  living  through  one  day  in 
a  small  room,  it  addresses  issues 
about  power  and  the  nature  of 
human  beings,  which  are  timeless 
and  universal. 

"Madame  Mao's  Memories "  i  s 
at  the  Asian  American  Theater, 
403  Arguello  Blvd.  (at  Clement) 
through  July  8.  Performances 
Wednesday  through  Saturday  at  9 
p.m.,  Sundays  at  3  p.m.  Call 
AATC  at  41 5/75 1-2600  for  reser¬ 
vations  or  information. 


THE 

UNITED  ACCOUNT, 

A  Beautiful  Package  Deal. 

Talk  to  us  about  this 
convenient,  all-in-one 
checking  account. 


o 


First  Interstate  Bank 
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Member  FDIC 
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If  you  mention  this  ad,  you  will  receive 
1  United  Account  with  no  service  charge 
for  6  months.  Offer  only  valid  at  the 
First  Interstate  Bank  located  at 
1633  Haight  St.  (at  Belvedere). 

Call  544-3315  for  more  details 
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Teaching  self-respect 
with  martial  arts 


Kung  fu  much  more  than  just  kicks 


by  Jacqueline  Urbanek 

"To  build  a  world  of  peace," 
kung  fu  Master  Tat  Wong  states, 
"it's  essential  that  people  learn 
about  respect.  If  people  are  strong 
and  confident,  they  don't  need  to 
use  violence  in  the  real  world.  And 
the  more  you  know  about  kung  fu, 
the  less  you  need  to  use  the  moves 
you  practice,"  he  continues.  "Kung 
fu  has  very  positive  effect  on  the 
community." 

Richmond  District's  Tat  Wong 
Kung  Fu  Academy  is  one  of  the 
biggest  kung  fu  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Although  many 
places  offer  martial  arts  studies, 
few  specialize  in  kung  fu. 

In  addition,  the  academy  goes 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  most 
martial  arts  studios,  which  operate 
more  like  gyms,  opening  only  for 
classes,  and  not  much  else. 

Kung  fu  Master  Wong  is 
dedicated  to  his  school.  Only  37 
years  old,  he  has  25  years  of  prac¬ 
tice  behind  him.  His  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  gives  him  a  special  under¬ 
standing  of  children  and  how  they 
feel. 

"Some  children  are  very  emo¬ 
tional  and  shy  when  they  first 
come  to  the  school,"  Master  Wong 
observes,  "but  very  quickly  their 
behavior  changes.  They  become 
more  confident.  They  master 
moves  they  never  thought  they 
could  do.  So  when  a  new  'impossi¬ 
ble'  move  comes  along,  instead  of 
worrying  about  defeat,  they  are 
ready  to  conquer  the  difficulty. 
They  see  it  in  terms  of  challenge 
instead  of  failure.  They  gain  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  capabilities." 

"When  my  students  are  caught 
in  a  fight,  they  don't  resort  to  kung 
fu,  and  show  off  their  moves," 
Master  Wong  comments.  "They  try 
to  make  peace.  They  start  to 
explain  to  the  others  why  there 
shouldn't  be  any  fight  in  the  first 
place." 

He  believes  that  kung  fu  stu¬ 
dents  know  about  violence  and 
strength.  They  know  where  vio¬ 
lence  leads  and,  instinctively,  they 
seek  to  resolve  conflicts  without 
using  physical  strength. 

The  kung  fu  discipline  has 
many  consequences  in  each  stu¬ 
dent's  life  that  go  beyond  increased 
physical  skill. 

As  students  build  confidence, 
and  concentration,  many  parents 
notice  that  their  children  have 
tremendously  improved  behavior 
at  home  because  of  kung  fu. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  my  children 
ten  times  the  same  thing,"  says  one 
mother.  "They  do  immediately 
what  I  ask  them  to  do.  They  know 
that  there  is  a  time  to  play  and  a 
time  to  be  serious." 

For  some  children,  kung  fu 
takes  the  place  of  television  and 


eating  junk  food.  When  their 
homework  is  done,  they  know  they 
can  go  to  school  to  practice.  And, 
unlike  baseball  or  other  team 
sports,  they  don't  need  teammates 
or  special  equipment. 

The  Tat  Wong  Kung  Fu 
Academy  is  open  every  day,  all 
day  long.  Its  two  hundred  students 
need  not  have  a  class  to  attend. 
They  can  come  in  any  time  they 
want. 

There  are  all  level  classes  for 
children  -  the  youngest  student  is 
four  -  and  for  adults.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  attend  their  three 
weekly  classes,  but  come  to  prac¬ 
tice  their  moves  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity. 

The  academy  provides  a  light 
and  friendly  space  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  practice.  The  main  room 
is  over  3,500  square  feet,  with  a 
huge  mirror  wall  and  a  very  good 
mat.  There  are  also  weight  training 
facilities  for  students  who  want  to 
build  up  more  muscle  strength  in 
addition  to  their  regular  practice. 

The  school  has  100  children 
and  100  adult  students  enrolled, 
but  actual  attendance  figures  are 
much  higher. 

"The  parents  want  to  see  how 
their  children  are  progressing," 
Master  Wong  states.  "So  it's  like 
having  an  additional  200  students, 
because  I  talk  to  the  parents  a  lot. 
They  are  very  involved  in  the 
school.  They  want  to  participate  in 
their  children's  development." 

A  few  children  originally  joined 
the  school  for  health  reasons. 
Some  had  asthma,  others  had  coor¬ 
dination  problems.  Their  condition 
has  improved  drastically  with  the 
practice. 

Kung  fu  is  not  just  a  workout, 
but  the  development  of  harmony 


Marc 

Rabideau,  B.S. 
Reg.  Physical 
Therapist 
Is  pleased  to 
announce  the 
opening  of  his 
new  offices. 


•  Work,  vocational,  career 
testing. 

•  Work  tolerance  screening, 
pre-placement  screening. 

•  Body  mechanics, 
stabilization,  work 
conditioning. 

•  Videotaped  instruction 
available. 

•  Industrial  consultation 
available. 

Work  Ability  Jesting  Service*- 

626  Balboa  St. 

221 -WATS 


iR.E.A.-  RECYCLES! 

387-3044 
USF  Lot  on 
Anza  St.  Daily 

NEW  HIGHER  CA 
REDEMPTION  RATES! 

PLUS  10%  WITH  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


Photo:  Philio  Liborio  Gang! 

Tat  Wong  Kung  Fu  Instructor  Daniel  Tomlzakl  leads  young  "grasshoppers"  through  rigorous  exercises. 


between  an  individual's  physical 
and  mental  strength.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  is  integrated  in  the  exercise. 
Kung  fu  means  "way  to  strength." 

During  breaks,  the  kung  fu 
teachers  make  the  students  talk  on 
subjects  such  as  respect,  concen¬ 
tration,  or  discipline.  Every  student 
is  asked  to  reflect  on  a  specific 
word  and  share  their  understanding 
of  the  concept. 

There  is  no  lecture  about  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  within  the  practice, 
students  are  called  to  contemplate 
all  the  values  inherent  to  kung  fu. 

The  school  has  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  openness.  Everyone 
knows  each  other.  Some  classes 
mix  people  from  very  different  age 
groups. 

"Children  make  up  a  whole  new 
family  in  the  school,"  comments 
Michelle  Harris,  the  school 
manager. 


From  an  early  age,  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  relate  with 
other  ethnic  groups  and  actively 
develop  a  curiosity  about  the  cul¬ 
tural  differences.  The  school 
reflects  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
Richmond  District:  the  students 
are  Asian  and  Russian,  black  and 
white,  forming  a  microcosm  of 


American  culture  in  action. 

The  art  of  kung  fu  has  existed 
for  thousands  of  years  in  China. 
Because  people  practice  together 
within  their  villages,  all  the  people 
have  the  feeling  of  being  part  of  a 
greater  family.  Everyone  knows 

Continued  on  back  page 


For  All  Your  Real  Estate  Needs 

Ask  For  Ryan  Hill  and  Paul  Sikorski 
At  922-7100 

We  are  a  team  specializing 
in  Richmond  District  properties 


TODAY'S 


FURNITURE 


SUMMER  SALE 
ON  NOW 

20%  to  40%  OFF 

FINE  FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSORIES 


TRADITIONAL  ❖  CONTEMPORARY  ♦  ITALIAN  LEATHER 

5435  Geary  Blvd.  •  668-6535 

M-F,  10  a.m.-7:30  p.m.;  Sat.,  10  a.m.-7  p.m.;  Sun.,  12  p.m.-6  p.m. 
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•  Restaurants  • 


{  PIRRO’S 


Another  hit.  The  new  and 
exciting  Avanti  Restaurant 
at  1829  Clement  Street  is  a 

gem. 

The  Italian  cooking  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  service  prompt  and  the 
atmosphere  is  very  pleasant. 
There,  I've  said  it  all.  Oh,  you 
want  a  bit  more?  Okay. 

There  were  three  of  us  the 
night  we  dined  at  Avanti.  The 
appetizer  we  tried  was  fried  moz¬ 
zarella  marinara  ($3.50).  It  was,  in 
a  word,  delicious.  The  consistency 
is,  to  coin  a  phrase:  chewably-del- 
icate. 

A  side  order  of  meatball  parmi- 
giana  passed  us  on  the  way  to  the 
next  table  and  looked  scrump¬ 
tious,  with  a  most  pleasing  aroma. 
It  is  priced  at  $3.75  and,  from  the 
diners'  expressions,  they  were 
loving  it. 

Other  appetizers  featured  at 
Avanti  are  a  calamari  or  zucchini 
and  eggplant  vinaigrette,  escargot, 
prawn  cocktail  and  of  course. 


The  Richmond  Review 
221-4228 


Sanford  Chandler 


antipasto  Italiano. 

We  selected  a  soup  known  as 
Maritata  (wedding  soup,  $3.).  It  is 
a  chicken  broth,  with  linguini, 
garlic  and  egg  drop.  We  found  it 
zestful  and  different  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  fare  of  minestrone  ($2.75). 
Avanti  also  features  tortellini  in 
brodo  ($3.75)  and  zuppa  di  pesce 
(fish),  priced  at  $4.50. 

Spencer  had  veal  parmigiana 
(just  under  $10)  and  Danise  had 
breast  of  chicken  alia  Romana 
($9.50).  They  both  savored  every 
bite. 

As  for  me,  my  calamari  steak 
dore  was  fantastic.  It  was  dipped 
in  a  marvelous  egg  batter  and 
grilled  to  a  golden  brown,  present¬ 


ed  with  a  lemon  and  butter  sauce. 
This,  too,  was  under  $10  and  lives 
wonderfully  in  my  culinary 
memory. 

ther  features  at  the  Avanti 
include  veal  saltimbocca, 
strip  steak  Dijoneise,  pork  chops 
Pizzaiola  and  gnocchi  di 
Napoletana. 

In  the  seafood  department, 
scallops  Bordelaise,  prawns  al 
lemone  vino  bianco,  red  snapper 
scapece  and  linguini  with  fresh 
mussels  round  out  an  exciting  and 
diverse  menu. 

The  Avanti  is  a  beautiful 
restaurant,  spacious  with  white 
tablecloths  and  candles  gracing 
the  tables  -  perfect  for  a  romantic 


getaway  or  just  good  old  fashion 
Italian  dining. 

There  is  an  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  still  and  sparkling  wines 
from  California  and  Italy  on  hand, 
and  the  restaurant  features  a  full 
bar  for  diners  in  the  mood  for  a 
cocktail. 

The  Avanti  Restaurant  also  has 
a  good-sized  non-smoking  area, 
enabling  the  discriminating  diner 
to  enjoy  a  smokeless  environ¬ 
ment. 

Parking  is  available  at  the 
nearby  garage  on  Clement  Street 
and  19th  Avenue,  and  Avanti 
picks  up  the  first  hour  parking  fee, 
with  validation. 

The  restaurant  is  also  available 
for  banquets  and  is  open  for  lunch, 
featuring  a  wide  range  of  menu 
items,  from  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m. 

1829  Clement  St.  (between 
19th  and  20th  avenues) 
Reservations:  751-2280 
All  major  credit  cards  accept¬ 
ed 

Wheelchair  access  to  all  areas 
Open  7  days  weekly 
Mon.-Thurs.  5-10  p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.  5-11  p.m. 

Sunday  4  -10  p.m. 

Lunch  11:30  a.m.  -2:30  p.m. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


DELICIOUS 
MEXICAN  FOODS 
COCKTAILS 


SINCE  1946 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  HOME 

221-2382 

5800  Geary  at  22nd  Avenue 


1810  Clement  St. 
Our  new  location 

(formerly  at  20th  and  Geary) 

387-2441 

Cafe 

Wvncinnettc 

1 _ _ 

-4p!hi 

RESTAURANT 

Distinctive  Dining 

PIZZERIA 

FULL  BAR 

■'v. _ -» 

Available  for  special  occasions  and 
business  events 

Banquet  facilities  for  up  to  20 

Wednesday-Sunday  5:30  to  10  p.m. 

Open  daily  from  5  p.m.  •  Closed  Tues. 

315  Eighth  Ave.  •  387-7992 

in  our  outstanding  presentation,  personal  service,  unique  floral  arrangements, 
weekly  classical  guitarist  and  superb  cuisine.  rWe  offer  only  the  freshest  ingredients 
and  will  serve  ordy  the  best  food  and  wine  to  our  customers. 

you  are  invited  to  meet  ffabian  Ulamad  upon  your  arrival.  Otis  our  wish  that  you 
consider  Concerto  a  place  where  you  can  bring  friends  and  family  -  shake  hands  with 
[Jcdnan  and  be  seated  in  a  serene,  elegant  environment. 

Sit  Concerto,  all  our  guests  are  friends. 
rWe  invite  you  to  experience  the  magic  of  Concerto  C Restaurant 

Free  Parking 
2435  Clement  St. 
Reservations:  752-3003 
Open  everyday  except 
Tuesday  from  5-10:30  p.m. 


i  2  for  7  Coupon 
!  Two  meals  for  the 
price  of  one! 

|  Wine  and  tip  not  included 

|  Expires  7/31/90 

I. - I 


Avanti  Restaurant 

( ]  i  A  LI  A  N  C  l 1  Ih I ,\  i  * ) 

VEAL  -  SEAFOOD  -  PASTA 

Open  7  days* 
Lunch  11:30  a.m. -2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  5  p.m. -10  p.m. 

*  Sat.  until  11  p.m.;  Sun.  opens  4  p.m. 

BANQUET  FACILITIES 
FREE  PARKING,  1st  hour 
FULL  BAR 

751-2280 

1829  Clement  St.  (btw.  19th  and  20th  Ave.) 


. . I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  |  | 

Just  another  Thai  restaurant  ?  '■ 

No  way... 

“ Beautiful  in  appearance,  interesting  food  and -warm, 
hospitable  service  that  is  worth  a  special  trip  here.  ” 

Max  Millard  S.F.  Independent 

Dinner  5:30-10:30  pm 
Closed  Mondays 
4036  Balboa  @  41st  Ave. 

387-2474 

Proire  Hiittifc 

Authentic  Thai  Guisinc 
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June  is  usually  the  start  of 
the  active  home-buying 
season.  Many  buyers  and 
sellers  contemplate  a  move 
during  this  time  of  the  year. 

For  many  people,  the  kids  are 
out  of  school,  and  this  is  the  best 
time  to  move.  For  some,  their 
accountants  or  tax  advisors  are 
telling  them  to  buy  and  take 
advantage  of  the  interest  deduc¬ 
tions  of  owning  a  home,  so  that 
they  can  minimize  their  taxes. 
And  still  for  others,  this  might  be 
the  period  of  the  year  when  they 
have  some  time  to  devote  to  house 
hunting. 

Whatever  the  reason  you  are  in 
the  real  estate  market,  the  most 
important  aspect  is  finding  a  com¬ 
petent  real  estate  agent.  Last 


'Price  is  an 
area  you  can 
control.' 

- 1  Lee 

month,  I  wrote  about  how  a  home 
buyer  should  work  with  an  agent; 
this  month’s  column  is  devoted  to 
how  a  home  seller  should  work 
with  an  agent. 

Before  selecting  an  agent  to 
market  your  home,  you  should  ask 
around  for  references  from  neigh¬ 
bors  or  friends  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood.  Also,  look  around 
your  area  and  see  which  agent  has 
the  most  "For  Sale"  and  "Sold" 
signs  in  your  vicinity. 

Next,  call  two  or  three  of  these 
agents  and  set  up  interviews  with 
them.  Remember  that,  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  it  is  as  if  you  are  the 
employer  looking  for  an  employee 
to  market  your  home.  Generally, 
after  setting  up  the  appointment, 
the  agent  will  come  to  your  home 
to  inspect  it  before  putting  togeth¬ 
er  a  marketing  plan  for  you. 

During  your  first  interview 
with  a  prospective  agent,  there  are 
several  important  pieces  of  infor¬ 
mation  you  need  to  get. 

Is  the  agent  in  the  real  estate 
profession  full  time?  Many  agents 
are  only  in  this  business  part-time 
while  devoting  a  majority  of  their 
time  to  another  job.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  market  your  home  as 
effectively  as  a  full-time  agent. 

Is  the  agent  successful?  Have 
they  sold  many  houses  in  your 
area?  How  many  transactions  are 
they  involved  in  per  year? 

Is  the  agent  knowledgeable 
about  real  estate?  Are  they  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  your  particular 
area?  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
requirements  to  obtaining  a  real 
estate  license  and  becoming  a  real 
estate  agent  are  not  very  strict. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  who 


Choose  the  right  agent 
before  buying  a  home 


are  not  well  qualified  are  in  this 
business. 

Is  the  agent  easily  accessible? 
Much  of  an  agent’s  time  is  spent 
outside  the  office.  They  need  to  be 
inspecting  properties,  meeting 
clients,  showing  properties, 
meeting  inspectors,  promoting 
listings,  and  performing  various 
other  activities.  Most  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  agents  now  have  pagers 
and  mobile  phones  so  that  they 
can  be  reached  in  the  event  of 
emergencies. 

Is  the  real  estate  company  a 
household  name  in  your  area?  Do 
they  have  a  good  reputation?  Do 
they  have  good  support  staff? 

You  might  want  to  call  your 
agent's  office  to  see  if  the  recep¬ 
tionist  or  agent  answering  the 
phone  is  friendly  and  receptive. 
Remember,  how  you  are  treated 
will  be  the  way  a  potential  buyer 
or  agent  who  calls  about  your 
property  is  treated. 

When  you  meet  with  your 
agent,  they  will  go  over  a  market¬ 
ing  plan  with  you.  In  home 
selling,  as  in  marketing  any  item, 
the  four  Ps  of  marketing:  Product, 
Promotion,  Place,  and  Price. 

Product  refers  to  your  home. 
There  are  usually  some  inexpen¬ 
sive  things  you  can  do  to  make  it 
more  attractive,  such  as  cleaning, 
painting,  landscaping,  and  other 
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John  M.  Lee 

minor  items.  However,  in  general, 
there  is  not  too  much  more  you 
can  do  unless  you  are  willing  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Promotion,  basically,  is  how 
the  agent  is  going  to  promote  your 
property.  Is  it  better  to  have  an 
open  house  every  week?  Should 
you  advertise  in  the  newspaper 
classifieds?  Is  this  a  unique  house 
that  can  be  better  promoted  by 
other  means? 

Place  refers  to  the  channels  of 
distribution.  In  the  Bay  Area  mar¬ 
ketplace,  your  home  will  generally 
be  listed  in  the  Multiple  Listing 
Service,  easily  accessible  through 
computer  by  all  the  agents  in  the 
area.  Be  sure  to  discuss  other 
ways  your  agent  can  distribute  the 
information  to  the  world  that  your 
house  is  for  sale. 

Price  is  an  area  that  you  can 
control.  The  agent  will  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  list  of  comparable  sales  for 
your  area.  Look  over  this  list  care¬ 
fully  to  make  sure  that  these 
houses  are,  indeed,  similar  to 
yours.  The  agent  should  be  able  to 
give  you  some  guidance  as  to 
what  special  features  these  houses 
have  and  how  they  are  different 
from  yours. 

Just  a  word  of  caution  here  - 
with  the  modern  technology  of 
computers,  any  agent  can  give  you 
a  list  of  comparables  within  a  rela- 
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tively  short  period  of  time. 

However,  each  home  is  differ¬ 
ent;  without  being  in  it,  an  agent 
cannot  assess  your  home's  true 
value  accurately.  This  is  where  an 
experienced  agent  familiar  with 
your  area  can  help  you  tremen¬ 
dously.  Chances  are  they  have 
inspected  other  homes  and  can  tell 
you  about  the  differences  in  fea¬ 
tures  between  your  home  and  the 
others. 

Based  on  these  adjustments, 
you  and  your  agent  can  price  your 
home  so  that  it  can  be  sold. 

One  problem  area  is  that  most 
homeowners  will  feel  that  their 
house  is  worth  more  than  the 
others  because  of  “extras”  they 
have  put  into  the  house  over  the 
years. 

Generally,  these  are  small 
refinements  and  the  buyers  will 
probably  not  appreciate  these 
extras  as  much  as  you  do.  As  a 


consequence,  they  will  not  be 
willing  to  pay  much  more  for 
these  items.  Your  agent  should  be 
able  to  discuss  the  relative  value 
of  specific  features  with  you. 

The  agent  should  also  give  you 
some  references  from  past  clients. 
Call  them  to  verify  that  this  agent 
is  reputable  and  has  done  a  good 
job. 

After  you  have  selected  your 
agent  and  listed  your  property,  the 
agent  should  follow  through  on 
your  agreed-upon  marketing  plan. 

You  should  be  kept  abreast  of 
developments  in  the  marketplace 
(any  new  listings  or  sales  in  your 
area).  Your  agent  should  stay  in 
touch  with  you  and  follow  up  on 
each  showing  of  your  home. 

If,  after  15  to  20  showings,  you 
have  received  no  offers,  you  need 
to  get  together  with  your  agent  to 
evaluate  the  results.  Are  you 
reaching  the  people  most  likely  to 
buy  your  home?  Is  your  price  too 
high?  In  a  majority  of  cases,  your 
asking  price  is  too  high.  At  that 
time,  you  and  your  agent  need  to 
reevaluate  and  formulate  a  new 
strategy  until  your  house  gets  sold. 

Again,  as  in  buying  a  house,  a 
good  and  competent  agent  can 
help  you  get  your  house  sold 
without  too  much  unnecessary 
pressure  and  stress  on  you. 
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Surviving  wolf  at  the  door 


Dana  Perrigan 


There  was  no  getting  around  it.  There  were 
four  1-o-n-g  days  and  nights  to  go  before 
payday  and  I  had  $4  in  my  pocket.  Was  it 
possible  to  make  the  measly  four  bucks  go  the  dis¬ 
tance? 

With  four  cans  of  Nine  Lives,  Biff  was  covered; 
a  can  a  day  is  all  he  asks. 

But  I  didn't  need  an  abacus  to  tell  me  I  was  in 
trouble.  Even  if  I  cut  down  to  two  meals  a  day, 
there  was  no  way  I  was  gonna  make  it.  Sometime 
between  Monday  and  Friday  -  probably  Thursday 
-  the  wolf  would  be  at  the  door. 

We  weren't  exactly  buddies,  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I  knew  this  wolf.  We  had  met  before,  and 
under  much  worse  conditions  than  these. 
Compared  to  those  times,  this  would  be  a  cake 
walk  -  a  leisurely  stroll  through  the  park  on  a 
spring  day  with  a  cool  breeze  ruffling  my  thinning 
hair. 

This  time,  the  wolf  might  scratch  and  whine  a 
little  before  he  reluctantly  trotted  off.  In  other 
words,  you  do  what  you  have  to  do. 

At  various  times  in  my  life  I  have  delivered 
newspapers,  driven  a  taxi,  pumped  gas,  worked  in 
canneries  and  factories,  cleaned  cattle  pens,  picked 
apricots,  inspected  peach  orchards,  made  pizza, 
artificially  inseminated  turkeys,  hoed  weeds,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  mail,  worked  in  a  library  and  tutored 
failing  high  school  students. 

But  the  very  worst  job  I  ever  had  was  burying 
the  roots  of  young  trees  during  the  winter  of  74. 

Every  morning  I  navigated  my  old,  unregistered 
Ford  station  wagon  through  the  thick  tule  fog  that 
covered  the  Central  Valley  until  I  got  to  an  open 
field  about  15  miles  south  of  Modesto.  The  other 
workers  were  guys  in  the  work  furlough  program 
at  the  Stanislaus  County  Jail.  They  came  on  a  bus 
with  wire-covered  windows. 

Usually,  they'd  get  there  before  me  and  be 
huddled  around  a  fire  that  someone  had  built  in  a 
55-gallon  barrel.  It  was  still  dark  at  that  time  of  the 
morning  and  the  fire  would  illuminate  their  sleepy 


faces  and  the  palms  of  their  outstretched  hands. 
Nobody  said  much.  There  wasn't  much  to  say. 

Once  the  foreman  finished  drinking  his  coffee, 
we'd  start  work.  Trenches,  four  feet  wide  and  a 
foot-and-a-half  deep,  ran  the  length  of  the  field. 
Bundles  of  small  fruit  trees  were  stacked  at  the  end 
of  each  row. 

Working  in  teams  of  four,  we  started  down  a 
row.  Two  guys  would  grab  the  bundles  of  trees  and 
hold  them  upright,  while  the  other  two  guys  shov¬ 
eled  dirt  over  their  roots.  After  doing  this  for  five 
hours,  we'd  break  for  lunch.  Then  we'd  go  at  it 
again  for  another  five  hours,  working  our  way 
down  one  row  and  up  another  until  it  was  as  dark 
as  when  we'd  started. 

The  physical  labor  didn't  bother  me.  There  was 
even  something  satisfying  about  working  all  day  in 
the  field.  I  felt  plugged  into  some  kind  of  timeless 
rhythm,  the  way  you  do  when  you're  marching  in 
formation  in  the  Army  and  chanting  marching 
songs. 

I  didn't  even  mind  that  I  was  only  making  $1.35 
an  hour,  or  that  I  happened  to  be  the  only  guy  there 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  it  of  his  own  volition. 

The  part  that  bothered  me  was  working  in  an 
absence  of  light.  The  thick  fog  hung  in  there  day 
after  day,  obscuring  the  sun.  A  cold  landscape  of 
gray  and  brown  and  leafless  trees  made  the  world 
seem  a  bleak  and  hostile  place. 

Eventually,  the  job  ended.  The  bundles  of 
young  trees  filled  the  field  and  stood  out  like  quills 
against  the  winter  sky.  I  got  in  the  station  wagon 
and  drove  home,  realizing  that  I  would  never  forget 
that  field  and  the  time  I  had  spent  there. 

Now  I  work  in  an  office  -  a  pleasant  place  pop¬ 
ulated  by  pleasant  people.  Instead  of  a  shovel,  I 
have  a  computer  terminal,  a  desk  and  a  telephone. 

And  when  I  rim  a  little  short  on  funds,  as  I  did 
this  week,  I  can  always  turn  to  a  generous  friend 
and  ask  for  $20  to  tide  me  over. 

Like  I  said,  it's  a  cake  walk. 


letters  to  the  editor 


The  verdict  of  the  voters  is  in. 
And  all  things  considered, 
the  June  election  reaffirms  my 
faith  in  the  intelligence  and 
common  sense  of  San  Franciscans. 

Many  political  pundits  believe 
that  today's  voter  is  a  slave  to  30- 
second  TV  spot  and  the  buzzwords 
and  slogans  of  campaign  "spin 
doctors." 

But  last  month's  election  shows 
that,  in  San  Francisco  at  least, 
voters  are  able  to  sift  through  the 
avalanche  of  hit  pieces  and  slate 
cards.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  time, 
they  will  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  and  do  the  right  thing. 

The  passage  of  City 
Propositions  A  and  B  means  we 
will  be  able  to  repair  earthquake 
damage  to  our  City's  schools  and 
public  buildings.  Passage  of 
Proposition  C  means  we  will  be 
able  to  lease,  rather  than  purchase, 
equipment  for  such  projects  at  a 
substantial  savings  to  taxpayers. 

Nearly  $5  million  was  saved  by 
the  defeat  of  Proposition  F,  which 
sought  to  put  an  unnecessary  extra 
firefighter  on  every  City  fire  truck. 

Above  all,  voters  in  San 
Francisco  and  throughout 
California  showed  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  lead  the  way  in  dealing  with 
traffic  and  transportation  issues  by 
passing  California  Propositions 
108,  111  and  116. 

The  infusion  of  new  money 
generated  by  these  measures  will 
have  a  far-reaching  impact 
throughout  the  Bay  Area  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Here  in  the  City,  we  could  see 
funding  for  new  mass  transit  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  Geary  Boulevard  rail 
service  and  the  Third  Street  Muni 
extension,  as  well  as  help  with 
existing  plans  like  Muni's  F-Line 
Embarcadero  trolley  and  the  King 
Street  Metro  extension. 

Regionally,  these  new  funds 
could  be  used  to  improve  CalTrain 
service,  extend  BART  to  San 
Francisco  International  Airport, 
and  build  a  new  high-speed  rail 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
burgeoning  Sacramento  area,  using 
existing  railroad  right-of-way. 


The  verdict  is  in 


Mayor  Art  Agnos 

The  people  of  California  have 
made  all  of  this  possible  by  their 
vote  last  month.  Now  it  is  up  to 
state,  regional  and  local  political 
leaders  to  work  together  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

A  new  reality  is  also  emerging 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  City  - 
rebuilding  and  transformation  on  a 
scale  that  hasn't  been  seen  since 
the  construction  of  the  Bay  Bridge 
itself  more  than  50  years  ago. 

An  agreement  has  just  been 
announced  for  the  building  of 
Yerba  Buena  Center  near  Moscone 
Convention  Center,  a  project  that 
had  been  tied  up  in  disagreements 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  heart  of  this  project  is 
Yerba  Buena  Gardens,  a  $110 
million  public  park  and  plaza, 
which  will  be  entirely  paid  for  by 
the  project  developer  through  land 
purchase  costs  and  special  fees. 

Yerba  Buena  Gardens  will 
cover  two  square  blocks,  bordered 
by  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
Mission  and  Folsom. 

It  will  include  an  ice  skating 
rink,  children's  museum,  child  care 
facilities,  a  performing  arts  hall,  art 
gallery,  multiplex  cinema,  restau¬ 
rants  and  shopping,  all  designed 
around  expanses  of  park,  greenery 
and  gardens. 

With  the  new  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  being  built 
across  the  street,  the  whole  area 
will  become  a  vibrant  new  center 
for  culture  and  recreation  as  well 
as  business. 

Just  a  few  blocks  away  from 
Yerba  Buena,  the  plan  for  a  whole 
new  neighborhood  at  Mission  Bay 
is  also  taking  shape  after  years  of 
conflict  and  negotiation.  You'll  be 
hearing  more  about  this  in  the 
months  ahead,  as  we  move  closer 
to  a  public  vote  on  Mission  Bay's 
exemption  from  Proposition  M. 

When  you  also  consider  the 
proposed  revitalization  of  the 
waterfront,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  Embarcadero  Freeway  with  a 
new  subsurface  freeway  and  open 
plaza,  it  all  adds  up  to  a  great 
future  for  this  long-neglected  part 
of  San  Francisco. 


Editor: 

In  May  two  of  our  police 
horses  were  retired  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  police  stables  in  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

One  of  the  horses,  Gus,  is  24 
years  old,  and  when  did  you  ever 
see  a  police  car  that  old? 

The  Chief  of  Police  was  there, 
and  I  hope  a  lot  of  your  readers 
showed  up  to  give  these  two 
public  servants  a  proper  send-off. 

It  is  too  bad  that  most  of  our 
politicians  fail  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  unselfish  public  service 
that  has  been  rendered  by  these 
two  faithful  horses. 

Raymond  H.  Clary 

Editor: 

I  believe  an  apt  community 
project,  for  the  Rose  Garden  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  would  be  some 
rustic  arbors. 

These  are  usually  rectangular 
structures,  constructed  of  cedar 
posts,  where  canes  grow  through 
an  archway. 

James  Sponagle 

Editor: 

Being  a  resident  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  district  I  stumbled  into  the 
Richmond  ReView  by  accident. 

The  demise  of  the  Progress 
created  a  vacuum.  I  feel  that  your 
publication,  which  presents  less 
biased  reporting  than  your 
presently  larger  competitor, 
appears  qualified  to  become  a 
viable  substitute. 

I  notice  also  that  the  ReView  is 
providing  an  essential  public 
service  by  including  the  voice  of 
the  Mayor. 


Presidents  and  Governors  can 
avail  themselves  by  quite  a  few 
means  to  reach  out  directly  to  the 
public  at  large.  Mayors  lack  such 
built-in  opportunities  for  outlining 
and  explaining  their  views  and 
policies. 

When  such  views  and  policies 
are  described  in  larger  daily 
papers  the  description  features 
often  a  somewhat  unfriendly  slant. 

The  Richmond  ReView  should 
be  commended  for  opening  a 
window  for  the  City's  Chief 
Executive. 

George  Klein 

Editor: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  California  Department  of 
Health  Services  ignores  or  shorL 
changes  immediate  health  threats 
-  the  current  measles  outbreak  is 
an  obvious  example,  but  there  are 
others  such  as  Lyme  borreliosis  -  I 
regard  "The  California  Daily  Food 
Guide"  as  an  outrageous  funding 
mispriority.  This  guide  represents 
a  stereotypical  example  of  lip 
service  to  health  concern  by  State 
Health  Director  Kenneth  Kizer. 

A  1986  brochure  on  Lyme  bor¬ 
reliosis,  "Facts  about  Lyme 
Disease  in  California,"  was  never 
mass  produced  and  distributed, 
purportedly  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

Lyme  borreliosis  is  a  serious 
spirochete-bacterial  infection 
spread  in  California  by  the 
western  black-legged  tick,  and 
possibly,  by  fleas  and  biting  flies. 
Immediate  diagnosis  and  antibiot¬ 
ic  treatment  is  crucial  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  long-term  complica¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  easily,  if  at 


all,  cured  by  antibiotics. 

As  one  of  many  victims  of  this 
infectious  disease  whose  diagnosis 
and  treatment  was  irreparably 
delayed  due  to  an  inadequately 
informed  medical  community,  I 
certainly  wish  Dr.  Kizer  would 
seek  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
health  threats  more  immediately 
serious  than  the  elements  of  a 
well-balanced  diet. 

Cornelia  P.  Hunt 
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'Teens  in  Action  -  Volunteers 
for  the  Environment":  Created 


July  Calendar  of  Events 


Sundays  at  Stem  Grove:  Music 
performances  begin  at  2  p.m. 
(some  include  pre-concert  talk  at 
11  a.m.).  Mozart- July  1; 
Preservation  Hall  Jazz  -  July  8; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (opera) 
-July  15;  S.  F.  Symphony  -  July 
22;  S.F.  Ballet -July  29;  19th 
Avenue  at  Sloat  Boulevard,  free, 
398-6551. 

Lamplighters  Presents: 

"Something’s  Afoot,”  the  musical 
spoof  of  Agatha  Christie  myster¬ 
ies,  at  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk  Blvd.,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  at  8:30  p.m.  through 
July  28,  Sundays  2:30  p.m.  mati¬ 
nees,  July  1, 8, 15,  and  29;  $12  to 
$20, 752-7755. 

Folk  Art  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  most  extensive  presentation 
of  the  arts  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shown  in  the 
United  States.  The  Herbst 
Pavilion  in  Pier  2,  Fort  Mason 
Center,  Sunday,  July  1-29, 
Monday-Sunday  10  a.m.-6  p.m.; 
Tuesday  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  $6  for 
adults,  $5  for  museum  members, 
$4  seniors  and  youth  12-17;  chil¬ 
dren  under  12  are  free.  775-0990. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Historical 
Exhibit:  An  exhibit  of  historical 
prints,  and  paintings  from  his¬ 
torical  photographs  of  G.G.  Park 
is  on  display  at  the  main  branch 
of  the  Public  Library,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  streets,  through  July. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  10  a.m.-  6  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  noon-9  p.m.;  Friday, 
noon-6  p.m.  and  Sunday,  1-5 
p.m.,  free. 

Youth  City-wide  Tennis  Classes: 
Laurel  Hill:  Euclid  &  Collins 
streets,  beginners,  Tuesday,  July 
3, 1-2  p.m.,  7-18  years;  beginners, 
Wednesday,  July  11, 2-3  p.m.  14- 
18  years;  beginners,  Friday,  July 
6, 7-18  years,  666-7007. 

Richmond  Playground:  18th 
Avenue  between  Lake  & 
California  Streets,  beginners, 
Thursday,  June  28, 3:30-4:30 
p.m.,  6-12  yrs,  666-7013. 

People  &  Animals,  Therapeutic 
connections:  sponsored  by  S.F. 
State  University  on  Saturday, 

July  7, 14,  and  21,  $50  fee,  221- 
5064. 

Strawberry  Hill  Tour: 

Sponsored  by  Friends  of 
Recreation  and  Parks.  Tour 
includes  Redwood  Memorial 
Grove,  Stow  Lake  and  more, 
meet  at  the  Park  Map  between 
Japanese  Tea  Garden  and 
DeYoung  Museum,  Saturday, 

July  7, 11  a.m.,  free,  221-1311. 


The  13th  annual  tree  trimmers  Jamboree  kicks  off  In  Speedway 
Meadow  In  Golden  Gate  Park.  See  July  14  listing  below. 


by  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
Community  Center,  3200 
California  St.,  to  give  junior  high 
school  students  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  environmental 
impact  issues.  The  program  con¬ 
sists  of  four,  one-week  study  ses¬ 
sions,  students  will  participate  in 
two-day  educational  workshops 
and  during  the  last  three  days, 
the  students  will  be  in  the  field; 
Week  1  -  Earth,  Week  2  -  Water, 
Week  3  -  Atmosphere,  Week  4  - 
Wildlife,  $100  per  week,  346-6040 
ext.  222. 

Irish  Set  Dancing:  Live  music  by 
Jackson  Gilder  &  friends,  at  the 
Plough  and  Stars,  116  Clement 
St.,  Every  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday, 
starting  July  10  at  8:30  p.m.,  931- 
9192. 

13th  Annual  Northern 
California  Tree  Trimmers 
Jamboree:  Six  events  of  the  com¬ 
petition  are:  40-foot  speed  climb, 
work  climb,  aerial  rescue,  throw¬ 
line,  two-man  log  sawing,  and 
one-man  speed  sawing. 
Speedway  Meadow,  Kennedy 
Dr.,  G.G.  Park,  Saturday,  July  14, 
8:30  a.m.-4  p.m.,  free,  Gordon 
Mann,  780-7250. 

Free  Computer  Show:  Apple  II, 
Macintosh,  IBM  and  accessories. 
Fort  Mason  Center,  Sunday,  July 
15, 10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  free,  725-0228. 

Pocket  Opera  in  the  "Jewel 


Box":  Donald  Pippin's  delightful 
Pocket  Opera,  Alcina,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  malevolent  sorceress 
who  turns  men  into  wild  beasts, 
Florence  Gould  Theater  in  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  Sunday,  July  15, 2  p.m. 
$16, 863-3592. 


16-22 

Sutro's  Aquarium  and  Baths:  On 
this  guided  walk  through  the 
ruins,  learn  the  history  of  this 
famous  bathing  facility  built  by 
Adolph  Sutro  in  the  19th 
Century.  Meet  Ranger  Marcus 
Combs  at  Louis'  Restaurant  near 
the  end  of  Point  Lobos  Avenue, 
Saturday,  July  21, 11  a.m.  to 
noon.  556-8371. 

Pocket  Opera  in  the  ’Jewel 
Box":  Pippin's  inimitable  com¬ 
mentary  gives  the  inside  story 
on  Abu  Hassan  by  von  Weber.  A 
charming,  but  thoroughly  irre¬ 
sponsible  young  couple,  much  in 
love,  find  a  novel  way  out  of 
their  financial  difficulties, 
Florence  Gould  Theater  in  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  Sunday,  July  22, 2 
p.m.,  $16, 863-3592. 

Habitat  Restoration  Team:  The 
bluffs  north  of  Baker  Beach 
support  one  of  the  finest  assem¬ 
blies  of  native  plants  left  in  the 
City.  Iceplant  threatens  to  ruin  it 
all.  Sunday,  July  22, 9:30  a.m.,  for 
information  and  directions  to 
work  sites  call  556-4353. 

Rediscovering  Sweeney  Ridge: 
Join  the  National  Park  Service 
for  a  two  mile  hike  to  The 
Portola  discovery  site  on 
Sweeney  ridge.  Learn  about  the 
discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  natural  history  of  the 
area.  Bring  water  and  lunch  for 
this  moderate  hike.  Meet  Ranger 
Steve  Prokop  at  the  west  end  of 
Sneath  Lane,  Sunday,  July  22, 11 
a.m.-2  p.m.,  reservations 
required,  limited  to  25;  556-8371. 


23-31 

Community/Police  Forum:  The 
monthly  forum  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July  24  at 
the  Richmond  District  Police 
Station,  461  Sixth  Ave.  at  7  p.m., 
553-1984  for  details. 

"Highway  Robbery:  The  Truth 
About  Some  of  America's  Auto 
Dealers":  How  to  buy  a  car 
without  being  taken  for  a  ride. 
Presented  by  Sherman  Rothman, 
UCSF,  513  Parnassus  Ave.,  Room 
300  of  the  Health  Science  West 
Building,  Wednesday,  July  25, 
noon-1  p.m.,  free,  476-4394. 

Richmond  District  Youth  Court: 
Local  teens  act  as  attorneys  and 
jurors  for  their  peers,  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  25, 4-6  p.m.  in  the 
Auditorium  at  the  UC  Laurel 
Heights  Campus,  3333  California 
St.,  751-2504. 

1990  Quilt  Show:  The  S.F. 
Quilter's  Guild  presents  its  1990 
quilt  show,  at  the  S.F.  County 
Fair  Building,  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Way  in  G.G.  Park, 

Friday,  July  27  and  Saturday,  July 
28, 10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $3  general,  $2 
children  6-12  and  seniors. 

Heritage  Presidio  Interior  Walk 
and  Picnic  Lunch:  This  summer, 
discover  the  Presidio  and  its 
architecture.  Meet  at  Flagpole, 
Main  Parade  Ground,  near 
Officers'  Club,  Saturday,  July  28, 
10  a.m.,  $25  members,  $30  non¬ 
members,  441-3004. 

Our  Backyard  History:  Children 
will  enjoy  learning  about  our 
coastal  history  through  hands-on 
activities.  Meet  Ranger  Terry 
Kreidler  at  the  north  Baker  Beach 
parking  lot,  Saturday,  July  28, 11 
a.m.-12:30  p.m.,  556-8371. 


This  space  could  be 
yours  for  a  poultry 
$48  a  month* 


The  Richmond  ReView  delivers  21,000  issues  throughout  the  Richmond 
District,  Laurel  and  Presidio  Heights.  That  comes  to  1/5*  per  household 
to  deliver  your  important  business  information  to  consumers. 

Call  221  -4228  today  for  details. 


•Price  based  on  3  month  run 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Child  Care 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Child 

Openings  for  2,3,4  year  olds. 
Loving,  caring  environment,  full  day 
care  available.  Call  Cecilia,  St. 
James  Early  Education  Center, 
752-8258 


Recovery  tape  lines:  Free  support 
messages  for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call  751- 
5390  and  751  -0241  anytime,  day  or 
night. 


Host  Families 


Host  Families  Wanted:  Convert 
your  spare  bedroom  Into  cash  and 
help  a  foreign  student  adjust  to 
America.  Call  the  S.F.  Institute  of 
English  at  221-9200  for  more 
information. 


Miscellaneous 


Contingency  Legal  Representative 
Services  Wanted  for  California 
Superior  and  Municipal  Courts. 
SHARE  PERCENTAGE.  Contact: 
David  Anthony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box 


1 91 1 73,  S.F.,  CA  941 1 9-1 1 73 


Office  for  Rent 


Inner  Richmond  District  Office 
for  rent.  Located  at  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Clement  Street.  $525.  month. 
Call  221-5490  for  more  Information. 


Piano  Lessons 


Beginning  Piano  Lessons 
Ages  5  yrs.  to  Adult 
$25.  month,  1/2  hr.  lessons  weekly 
21  st  Ave.  &  California  St. 

Call  668-2453  for  more  information. 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Counseling 


Supportive  counseling  for 

individuals  and  couples  including 
work  with  eating  disorders.  ACA, 
codependency  and  relationship 
concerns._Mary  Farrington,  licensed 
Marriage  Family  &  Child  Counselor. 
255-0902. 


Jazz  Musicians 


Jazz  it  up:  Experienced  jazz  duo 
available  for  parties,  weddings  and 


most  occasions.  From  the  "Duke"  to 
Sinatra,  we  do  it  all;  Call  Jimmy  at 
334-0925  between  11  a.m  -  4  p.m. 


Locksmith/  rentals 


LOCKSMITH  MAGIC 

668-1117 

MAGIC  SKATE  &  BIKE  RENTALS 

3038  FULTON  ST. 
668-1117 

1/3  OFF  SKATE  OR  BIKE 
RENTALS  WITH  THIS  AD 


Painting 


G  &  G  PAINTING 

Interior  and  exterior.  Pressure 
Washing,  Call  469-0427  (S.F.) 


Photographer 


Freelance  Photographer: 

Specializing  in  editorial  and 
documentary  photography,  as  well 
as  private  parties.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Phillip  Uborio  Gangl  at 
333-1760  for  more  information. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  ads, 
up  to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be 
pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  ReView  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 

The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  F.,  CA  94159 
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The  Richmond  ReView 


Summer  offers  'mixed  bag'  of  opportunities  for  everyone 


"Be  a  Bookpacker":  Kids  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16  are  invited  to  help  with 
the  summer  reading  program.  Come  gain 
valuable  experience  while  learning  new 
skills  by  working  in  the  libraries. 
Volunteers  must  be  willing  to  commit  a 
minimum  of  five  hours  of  work  during  the 
summer,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  a  T- 
shirt,  donated  by  The  Gap.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  the  children's  librarian  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Project  READ,  the  adult  literacy 
program  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library,  can  use  tutors  of  all  ages.  Right 
now,  there's  a  special  call  for  those  avail¬ 
able  for  daytime  hours  and  blacks  and 
Latinos,  who  are  interested  in  teaching 
basic  reading  and  writing  to  adults.  READ 
asks  for  a  one-year  commitment  to  one- 
and-one-half  to  two  hours  of  tutoring  once 
each  week.  There  is  a  $20  fee  for  the  ten- 
hour  (four-week)  required  training  session. 
Come  to  the  free  orientation  session  on  July 
10.  For  more  information,  call  Project 
READ  621-7323. 

Tired  of  being  retired?  Join  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  to  share 
your  skills  and  learn  new  ones.  The 


program  offers  volunteer  positions  in  all 
areas.  Work  as  a  librarian  at  the  American 
Conservatory  Theatre  or  with  the  Institute 
for  Food  and  Development  Policy  or  help 
the  Independent  Housing  Services  develop 
a  housing  resources  database. 

The  Transbay  volunteer  program  of 
Travelers  Aid  will  train  you  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  a  variety  of 
people  with  a  wide  range  of  interests,  or 
you  can  do  social  work  with  the  residents 
and  and  children  at  Raphael  House,  a  24- 
hour  emergency  shelter. 

Share  your  love  of  animals  at  the 
Animal  Care  and  Control  department  or 
receive  free  training  from  the  S.F. 
Community  College  Center  in  child  care.  If 
you  become  a  receptionist  for  the  Lines 
Dance  Company,  you  can  attend  all  perfor¬ 
mances  free.  Call  731-3335  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  joining  RSVP. 

Looking  for  part-time  paid  work? 
Become  an  attendant  for  a  disabled  adult  or 
elderly  person.  Help  with  household  chores 
and  personal  care,  such  as  bathing,  groom¬ 
ing  and  dressing.  Dozens  of  jobs  are  always 
available.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  legal 
working  status,  be  a  San  Francisco  resident 
and  have  some  experience  doing  homecare 


STANDARD  PLUMBING 

ONE  STOP  PLUMBING  HEADQUARTERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  S  LEADING  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  STORE 
Every  Day  Low  Prices  Contractor  Discounts 
OPEN  7  DAYS 


SERVICE  DIVISION:  Mumb.rxg 
ft  f.re  Sprinkle-  Contiotto) 
flodio  Dnpouhed  foil  Service 
Slot*  Inerts#  *  33034 1 


SUPPLr  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO  INC. 

1019  CLEMENT  ST. 

Between  llth  &  12th  Avenue 

221  -1888  AwUt 

Hurry  Sola  Price  Good  Thru  7/31/90  Hardware 


!  E3  P3  COMPLETE  DISCOUNT  PIUMMNG  •  ELECTRICAL  •  HARDWARE  •  HOUSEWARE  t  PAINT  STORE 
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Rust-Oleum 

Twin  Pack  Ctss? 

Protects  against  moisture  ond  pro¬ 
vides  long  lasting  protection.  Avail¬ 
able  in  black  or  white. 


Gorritv 


WHIll 

SUPPlltS 

LAST 


r~T 

WST-Ollt*  lUST-OLIU* 
ur  '(►-.liiiir-'o- 111 


Notional  rv 


WHItf 

SUPPLIES 

LAST 


333 


Tuff  Lite 
Twin  Pack 

100%  heavy  duty  rubber.  Water- 
resistant.  For  home  or  auto  use. 


Ace  Professional 
Duck  Tape 


Incredibly  strong 
proof  utility  tape 


sticky  ond  water 
2  in.  x  60  yds. 


Timer 
2-Pack 

Variable  setting  turns  on  and  off  at  up 
to  4  slightly  different  times  each  day. 


/ S87I IC6I  \ 
\  66717  J 


WM.U  YOUR  CHOICE  pinnjoii 

supplies  . 

QQG 

/lOWM.IOW40\ 

V  M»7«  / 

Motor  Oil  -  Qt. 

10W30  or  10W40  multi-viscosity 
motor  oil.  World  closs  protection. 


3M 


/JI0JA2J3\ 
L  8707V  J 
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wHiie 

SUPPLIES 

LAST 


3  Pk.  Tartan 
1"  x  60  Yds. 

Masking  Tape 

Multi-pack  masking  tape  is  perfect  for 
home  paint  jobs.  Strong. 


Coleman  Fuel  -  1  Gal. 

Provides  easy  lighting  of  lanterns  or 
stoves  in  all  weather  conditions. 

Clean  burning.  Clogging  and  gum¬ 
ming  unlikely. 


WHItf 

SUPPLIES 

LAST 


499 


Wiss 


9"  Multi- 
Purpose  Snips 

Home  craftsman’s  cutting  tool  for 
countless  uses.  Vinyl  grips  w/safety 
latch. 


VISIT  OUR  NEW  KITCHEN  &  BATH 
CENTER  -  FREE  COMPUTER  DESIGN 

_ Bring  Your  Measurements _ 

SHOP 
& 

COMPARE 
LOWEST 
PRICE 
GUARANTEE 
We  also 
carry 
RIVERIA 
cabinets 


EXCLUSIVE 
FACTORY  DIRECT  TO 


STANDARD  PLUMBING 

1828ClementSt.SF  BRANCH  SHOWROOM 

between  1 9th  &  20th  Ave  752-1888 


See  Our 
Bathroom 
Vanity 
Display 


work.  Call  the  Independent  Living 
Resource  Center's  Attendant  Counselor  at 
863-0581. 

Join  the  Laguna  Honda  Hospital 
Volunteers.  Share  your  time  -  days, 
evenings,  or  weekends  -  with  the  elderly 
and  disabled.  You'll  be  helping  patients  by 
providing  coffee,  reading  aloud  or  writing 
letters.  Join  patients  on  "Freewheelers" 
field  trips  to  lunches,  ballgames,  or  picnics 
in  the  park  or  help  run  videos  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  If  you  have  musical  talent, 
come  help  provide  entertainment  or  just  be 
part  of  the  appreciative  audience.  If  your 
specialty  is  plants,  join  patients  in  the  plant 
nursery.  Laguna  Honda  provides  all  neces¬ 
sary  training.  Call  664-1613,  ask  for  Joyce 
Kuntz. 

Camp  Superstuff:  a  summer  day  camp 
for  children  with  asthma  is  now  inviting 
applicants  for  a  July  9-13  session.  The 
program  blends  asthma  education  with  a 


week  of  fun  -  treasure  hunts,  swimming, 
tie-dying,  cooking,  crafts  and  an  extra¬ 
special  field  trip.  The  camp  is  at 
Bridgemont  High  School  (501  Cambridge 
Street),  a  beautiful  10-acre  wooded  campus 
one  block  from  McLaren  Park.  From  9:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Fee  is  $50,  partial  schol¬ 
arships  are  available.  Call  the  American 
Lung  Association  at  543-4410  or  drop  by 
its  offices  at  562  Mission  Street,  Suite  203, 
Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.m.-4:30 
p.m. 

The  Lady  Shaw  Senior  Center 
Housing  Project,  located  atop  the 
Broadway  Tunnel  at  1483  Mason  Street,  is 
now  accepting  applications  for  tenancy.  If 
you  are  over  62  or  disabled,  and  living  on  a 
limited  income,  you  must  submit  an  appli¬ 
cation  by  July  16,  1990  to  qualify  for  low- 
cost  housing.  Call  982-9171  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  eligibility  and  to  receive 
an  application. 


Tat  Wong  Kung  Fu  Academy 


Continued  from  page  7 

each  other  and,  often,  conflicts  within  the 
community  were  resolved  more  simply 
because  of  the  feeling  of  comradeship. 

Students  learn  to  say  a  few  things  in 
Chinese,  as  well  as  to  count.  Because  of  the 
cultural  diversity  of  the  school,  students 
usually  learn  a  little  Russian  and  words  in 
other  languages  as  well.  Relating  with  dif¬ 
ferent  races  and  cultures  is  not  just  an  atti¬ 
tude  for  academy  students.  They  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  take  concrete  steps  toward  better 
communication  and  cultural  tolerance. 

Many  students  from  the  academy  share 
their  love  of  the  kung  fu  discipline  by  per¬ 
forming  around  the  Bay  Area.  This  year 
they  were  part  of  the  Lion  Dance  on 
Chinese  New  Year’s  in  Chinatown. 


Regularly,  they  perform  kung  fu  moves  that 
have  been  set  to  music  for  different  events. 

Recently  they  appeared  on  children's 
programs  for  television.  They  also  travel  out 
of  state  for  public  performances.  Stage 
fright  is  rare,  because  not  only  are  they  used 
to  performing,  they  love  it. 

One  of  the  top  junior  students,  eight- 
year-old  Michael  Iwanasa,  was  recently 
selected  to  be  the  1990  "Kids'  news 
reporter"  on  Channel  2.  Each  day,  he  reads 
public  announcements  on  television. 

All  these  achievements  stem  directly 
from  the  confidence  the  students  have 
acquired  in  their  own  capacities.  As  school 
manager  Harris  says,  "If  you  believe  in 
yourself,  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do.  Self-confidence  and  discipline  are  truly 
the  keys  to  success  and  happiness." 


Other  dry  cleaners 
are  pulling  your  leg. 


Others  charge  up  to 

$450 


Our  every  day  price  is  only: 


‘Dresses,  coats,  jumpsuits,  suedes,  siks  and  leathers  are  higher. 


For  our  prices,  other  dry  cleaners  will 
only  clean  about  half  a  pair  of  pants. 

At  Clean  n’  Press,  we  ll  clean  your  whole 
pair  of  pants,  or  just  about  any  garment,*  for 
about  half  the  price.  Every  day.  Guaranteed. 


Clean’n’Piess 

We  clean  your  clothes. 
Not  your  pockets. 


CteanVPiess 

Wake  up  Those 
Tired  Old  Sweaters 

99* 


1 

1 

1 


CteM’n’Pfess 

2-Plece  Suits 
Cleaned  'n"  Pressed 

SOSS 


I 

I 

I 


Clean’n’Piess 

Dresses  and  Jumpsuits 
Cleaned  'n"  Pressed 

$2  49 


No  Limit 

Everyday  Low  Price:  $1.99 

Except  Angora.  One  coupon  per  visit  with 
incoming  order.  Not  valid  with  any  other 
offers.  In  order  to  maintain  our  low,  low 
prices,  prepayment  is  required.  Expires  ■  our  low,  low  prices,  prepayment  is  ■ 
^required.  Expires  7/31/90 


I  Men’s  or  Women’s  Styles  ■ 
Everyday  Low  Price:  $3.98  | 

I  Except  silk,  leather  and  suede.  One  ■ 
coupon  per  visit  with  incoming  order.  Not  I 
valid  with  other  offers.  In  order  to  maintain  ■ 


MARINA/PACIFIC  HEIGHTS 
2758  OCTAVIA  STREET 

(At  Union) 

928-4807 


RICHMOND  DISTRICT 
5540  GEARY  BLVD. 

(At  20th  Ave.) 

668-1175 


No  Limit 

Everyday  Low  Price:  $3.99 

Except  formal  and  wedding  gowns  and  site  . 
One  coupon  per  visit  with  incoming  order.  . 
Not  valid  wilh  any  otter  oilers  In  erder  to  ) 
maintain  our  low,  lav  prices,  prepayment  is  i 
required.  Expires  7/31S0 

NOE  VALLEY/CASTRO 
4107  24TH  STREET 

(Al  Castro) 

285-1901 


